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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


USING THIS ISSUE 


This issue may be used in two ways: 


1. As a weekly issue, since it 2on 
tains in Part I the regular features. If 
this approach is adopted these pro- 
cedures are suggested: (a) Utilize the 
news section on pp. 10-12 for a current 
affairs lesson. (b) Discussion questions, 
activities, and references are given be- 
low for the article on national affairs, 
“Materials—the Sinews of War,” (p. 8), 
the foreign affairs article, “Titoland To- 
day,” (p. 5), “Will U. S. Communists 
Go Underground?” (p. 14). An objec- 
tive quiz (p. 18) contains questions on 
the national affairs article and the “Ben- 
jamin Franklin” essay (p. 16) 

2. As a work which can 
be referred to at appropriate times dur- 
ing the semester. The special Part II 
section, “Your Key to Understanding 
World News,” contains valuable back- 
ground material on Korea, Communism, 
the United Nations, the U. S. Cabinet, 
alphabet agencies, the Supreme Court, 
a “Who's Who” of prominent persons 


reference 


documents of the last ten vears, a dic 


tionary of terms, and an index 


A Guide to “Your Key to Under- 
standing World News” 


World Affairs 

Features which fall into this category 
are 

1. Map of Korea (p. 2). Useful for 
developing skill in interpreting maps 
(scale of miles, symbols for railroads 
and roads, directional sign 

2. “Headlines of Korea’s History” (p. 
3). Dates which highlight Korean his 
tory from 1894 to the present. Early 
dates may be used as a take-off point 
for a pupil report on Japanese influence 
on Korea 

3. “Threats of Communist Aggres 
sion Throughout the World” (p. 4) 
This is “must” reading for the class. 
Linked with maps of Southeast Asia, 


the Middle East, and Europe, it is an 
essential overview of widespread Com 
munist influence in world affairs. 

4. The world map, a polar projection 
(p. 9), will help to make our pupils 
air-minded. We must get away from 
the flat mercator projections if we are 
to attune our thinking to air-power in 
peace and war 

5. “Conflict of World Isms” (p. 10). 
This feature will help to clarify the 
essential differences between totalitar- 
ianism and democracy 


» United Nations 


1. “Chart of Nations of the World” 
(p. 12). This reference chart gives, in 
capsule form, essential facts about the 
nations 

2. “United Nations in Action” (p 
15). A guide to the various activities 


of the U. N 


The United States 

1. “Inside the Cabinet” (p. 18) 
Biographical sketches of cabinet mem 
bers and the agencies which they di- 
rect 


2. “Uncle Sam's Alphabet Agen- 
An alphabetic guide to 


agencies which appear frequently in 


cies” (p. 20) 


the press 
" 


3. “Supreme 
States” (p 21) 


Court of the United 
Capsule biographies 


Ready References 
Although 


teatures are 


foregoing 
reterence 


several of the 

intended for 
rather than continuous reading, the 
following features are especially help 
ful in understanding the news 


1. “Who's Who Among U. § 


79) 


». 26 


Lead 


9 “Who's Other Lands” 
p. 24 

3. “Ten Years That 
World” (p. 26). The texts and synopses 
of vital documents. 

4. “What's the Good Word” (p. 29) 
A dictionary of political, economic, and 


legal terms. ! 


Who in 


Changed the 


Hobart M. Corning, Supt 
Dr. Henry H. Hill, President. Geor 
Frederick G iochwalt, 
ic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. © Or. Herold 
of Schools, Chicago, tll. © Dr 
Evenston, Iii © Or 


Schools, Washington, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Director. of the ment of 
Lloyd S. Michael, Supt 
Mork C. Schinnerer, Supt. of 
M. Schweickherd, State Commissioner of 


5. Index (p. 32). Some practice in 
using the index to the “Key” will con- 
tribute to its usefulness throughout the 
school year. Skimming the contents in 
class is a quick way of inviting atten- 
tion to the usefulness of the “Key.” 


Materials—The Sinews of War 
(p. 8) 
Aim 
To help pupils analyze the back- 
ground of the supply problem which 
is one of the great problems in waging 
modern war. 


Procedure 

Individual “experts’ may be asked 
to report on one of the following phases 
ot the supply problem: (1) Our steel 
production; (2) Our rubber supply; 
(3) Our oil supply; (4) Governmental 
controls of production. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Discuss the connection between 
war requirements and the supply of 
consumer goods in our country. 

2. Why are we generally regarded 
as the most powerful industrial nation 
in the world? 

3. What evidence is there to support 
the statement that the United States {s 
“all set for another ‘miracle’” of pro- 
duction? 

4. To what extent is American pro- 
ductive power a factor in international 
relations? (Reports suggested in “Pro- 
cedure,” above, will lend substance to 
consideration of this question.) 


Activities 

l. Select a of the article 
which gives figures relating to the sup- 
ply problem and translate them into 
graph form 

2. Draw a cartoon in which you sug- 
gest the approach of the United States 
to the supply problem today 
3. Make an outline map of the world 
ind indicate those countries which can 
assist us in the stockpiling of resources. 
Use symbols to indicate the resources. 

4. Bring to class clippings which in- 


section 








2-7 


being taken to 


Diem 


dicate steps which are 


meet uur supp! pr 


Titoland Today (p. 5) 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why has Tito broken with Stalin? 
2 In Yugosla i toca the 
not (Communist ' leTnocrac’ 


Staliniom. What 


issue 15 
hut 


Titoism of loes this 
mean’ 

1. What is the policy of the United 
States toward Yugoslavia today? Do 


Defend 


} , 
that policy 


you sgree I 


pome 


your f 


Reference 
Yugoslavia Alive @d Kicking,” 
Senor Scholastic November 2. 1949 


pp 6 7 


Red Spider Web Over 
America (p. 14) 
Aim 
pupils analyze the problems 
efforts to 


communists 


lo hel 


connected with legislative 


control American 


Discussion Questions 
1. Which features of the 
control bill 
as a threat to 
2. A 
its | 


McCarran 
“Communist were criticized 
American democracy? 
critic of the bill has 


the 


said that 
eter t ot 


underground? 


WOVISIONS will have 


driving Communists 
What did he mean? 


} What 
this 


conditions in our country 
kind of legislation to be 
considered by the Congress? 

‘ei had 


Longress w uld you have voted tor of 


the bill? Defend 


caused 


you been a member of 


Against your point rf 


view 
References 
What About Communism yy Al 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. Public Affairs Pam 
phiet No. 164 (1950), 32 pp., 20 
Communism in Action. Government 
Office Washington : Re > 
41 pp 


trig 


Printing 
iv4e 


Benjamin Franklin (p. 16) 
Aim 
lo give stucients msi 


Amencan character 


Motivation 


pical 


pion 


ls there such a thing as a 
lt so, what, in your 


har acteristics 


Amencan 
ure his personal « 
Topics for Discussion 

Franklin s 


OTL ge t 


In discussing Autobiog 


raphy, Dr. ( says: “There are 
wobably better autobiographies in our 
What are Dr 
reasons for making this statement? How 


the book's unfail 


iterature Commager s 


does he account for 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. published «eekly during 
malier Poet Oflce of Duarte Oh oer A 
Literstare, BURSCRIPTION PRICES ¢ 
Otee of Publication Metall @& vay tan 


« Maret 
we yee 
Od be 


Coming upl 
In Future Issues 
October 11, 1950 
Affairs Article: United Na- 


Assembly; a discussion 


World 
thors 
of the 


Ceneral 
issues lacing the world organi- 

zahon 
National 


Con on the 


Affairs Article: Pro-and 
Welfare State,” the Na 
tional Debate Topic for this year 
Holy Year—1950, An 
pilgrimage to Rome this summer 
ten by ah gh school stucdegsit 
How to Read a Text Book 
im (mur How To” 


“Tzagan,” 


account of a 


writ 


The next 
series of articles 


Short Story by Clement 


Wood 
October 25, 1950 
Special issue on Russia, All the ma 
this issue will be de 


ind Communism 


jor features ot 


voted to Russia 





be sohee!l year Sept 


ing popularity? What, in his opinion, 
American attitude toward (a) 
Washington, (b) Jefferson, (c) Lin 
coln? And toward Ben Franklin? What 
make Franklin typically 


4 you 


is the 


qualities 


American Have read any other 


the American character 


discussions olf 
w non-hction? If so, name one 
Do they 
magers estimate? Explain Do you be 


that 


in hetion 


agree with Dr. Com- 


or two 


lieve there's such a thing as a 
, 


r tor 


typical American Give reasons 


your answer 


Activities 


1 


i. Read Franklin's 
for vour next non-fiction book re port 
other fine Ameri 


Francis Park 


Autobiography 
2. Here are a tew 
can sutobiogr iphies (a) 
man, The Trail b) Marquis 
James, The Che rokee Strip; (c) Booker 
I. Washington, Up from Slavery; (d) 
H amun Garland A Son of the Middle 
Border ind one oat 
then 

3. Would like to know 
other men have thought and said about 
r He ad 


tollowing a) 


Vregon 


Read report on 


you what 


the Amencan character and 
report » me of the 


Alexis ce 


America 


Democracy in 
Steele Com 
1947 by a 
William 
Knopt 
Henry 


American (by an expatri 


Tox que ville 
edited by Henry 
Oxtord Edition 


»bserver ib 


mager 
French Denis 
Bogan, American Character, 
1944 (by an 
The 


ate American 


I nglishman c 
James 


novelist 


Open Season (p. 19) 
Aim 


To point out a few arguments against 


the teen-age trend of “tollowing the 


crowd 


May tnolusive except dering wheel 
opyright, i9se 


Wrougt 
"os Coen 


witdays 
by Sehelasiic (or ger etter 
8 conte & somerter. Single subseription, Tescher Bdision. $2.00 « at 


Motivation 


What are your views on the subject 
of “going steady” while in high school? 


Topics for Discussion 


What has Johnny's dating record 
been up to the time when he meets 
Alice? What values in life— 
about school work, sports, other out- 
Comment on 
Johnny's: (a) 
‘Everybody anybody goes 
steady”; (b) “I lined up a nice evening 
for Alice with not an odd on the list.” 
According to Johnny's lights, is Ralph 

“odd”? Explain. How does 
Johnny feel about Ralph? And Ralph 
about Johnny? Alice’s parents have 
two reasons for not wanting her to go 
steady. What are they? Comment on 
Alice’s remark about her 
guess Mom's been reading articles again 
or something.” Have you read any re- 
cent magazine articles on the going- 
name them. 


are his 


side activities, friends? 


these statements of 


who is 


a bit of an 


mother: “I 


steady question? If so 
Brietly, did they your 
opinion, which of the 
finer person? Why do you think that 
Alice was attracted to Johnny at the 
beginning? Why do you think she pre- 
ferred Ralph in the end? Now let's 
hear your views on the subject of going 
steady while in high school, What: are 
Disadvantages? Who 
suffers more in the event of a canceled 
date or final breakup—the boy or girl? 
Why? 


what say? In 


these boys is 


its advantages? 


Activities 

1. Round up several classmates to 
join you in a forum on the topic, “Is 
it a desirable practice for teen-agers 
to go steady?” (Be sure to include the 
grown-ups’ point of view by referring 
to recent magazine articles on the sub- 
jee t') 

2. First read the following: (a) Mar- 
jorie Holmes, “Reflection of Luanne,” 
Senior Scholastic, September 22, 1949, 
p. 21); (b) Henry Gregor Felsen, Hot 
Rod (condensed in Literary Cavalcade, 
October 1950 P 24 give a 
| report on the subject, 


Then 
ten-minute oral 
Does a lose—more 


by consistently ‘following the crowd’?” 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 


teel-ager gain—or 


c-4 d-l; 


L. Sinews of War: a-2; b-3 
e-l, t-4; g-3; h-4 

ll. Franklin: 1-N; 2-5 
6-F; 7-N; 8-F; 9-N; 10-F 

Open Season—A--10, 6, 3, 9, 1, 
7, 4; B—a-1, b-4, c-2, d-l 

Words to the Wise—You Name It!: a-3 
b-2, c-l, d-2, e-1, f-1. g-2, h-3, i-1, j-3 


> ae 
iv oop ood 


3-N; 4-F; 5-F; 


5, 8, 2 


ood o¢ wid term Entered as second class 
Indesed in Beaders Guide w Periodice! 
mi year Siagle copy (current echowl pea 
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4-H Winners 


(See page 11) 
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KTS eM ‘ = > mee 


2. the diagram. He went to their 20-yard line. In two plays we scored 


Og A 


from 


OTTO GRAHAM 


— 


$I AE GT) Pe ' 4 > Nef seh. 
4 ‘An a Ate tes Me hs 
¢ 


‘ 


wif 


> 


f “28-0 against us at the half! That's how the Brown - Yankee 
e game of 1947 was! Then the Yanks marched right down to our 
l-foot line. But we held and took over. In the huddle I told our 
speedy end to try to shake loose deep...” 


x M 
af | 


“Then, from the end zone | hit him with the long pass shown in 3 “But if you're a caffein -susceptible like me, the caffein 
* 


in coffee can cause ‘coffee nerves.’ 1 found that out in 


and later went ov to tie the game 28-28! That takes a team with college. That's why | switched to swell-tasting posTuM for 


IRON NERVES, not ‘coffee nerves 


: Hy ey 
Z rt 


ol 


4 lo keep IRON NERVES...I get plenty of fresh 
. a 


exercise, and follow the proper diet. That, 


of course ncludes POSsTUM, because it contains 
no caffeen! No chance for ‘coffee nerves 


my hot drink it's 100% caffein-free !” 





AND NOTRE DAME'S 
Lees DOSTUM AN IDEAL TRAINING TABLE 
DRINK. START DRINKING POSTUM 


NOW...DON'T RISK “COFFEE NERVES! 





1* YOU MADE 
POSTUM t 


A Product of General Foods 





Say What | 
Y ih You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on yvour mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


To the Dear Editor 
On Sunday of 13th, | went to see 
American book at the Civil Informa 
Education Library at Hibiya in 
chance, I found your maga- 
the hookcase ind I was very 
to read it there for about three 
urs. I think it is a really nice book for 
me. It is because in referential use to 
learn foreign culture or other things 
I appreciate your nice book and wish 
to read them of yours on every Sunday 
at the same place. As you see so well, 
there are many books in that library 
that were sent from America to Japan. 
All good wishes*for the continued 
success of your magazine 
Toshio Yamada 


3097 Aotomachi-3 | yours in rs | flash — 


Katsushika-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


democracy 


We are always pleased to hear from | 
our readers overseas and proud to have 
a small part in spreading the ideals of wit 


Dear Editor Yes, sir, it’s that easy! Just plug inthe bat, you can get swell shots, any time 
Could you tell us how old Gary | flash attachment—line up your subject of day or night. And talk about color! 


Crosby is and if he’s going to make | jn the big Argus view finder—and shoot This great Argus camera really delivers 

some more records? 
Friy has the recorc Ss , v6 

My girl friend has the 1 A Sim You don’t have to be a camera “whiz be proud to show anywhere. Why not 


\ with Sam ong on th >: 4 
or — a o "4 . , not with an Argus 75. Right off the — see your local Argus Dealer today? 
other side. We _ think , , 


Wi leadid tieus ant foan tees THESE 3 FEATURES DO THE TRICK! 

osemart atson and Joan Kinstey 

"Tlin You see the picture as it w ll — You can have extra fun with 

or the print with this this built-in flash that allows 
you to shoot indoors and after 


the works! with full, natural color pictures you'd 
| ) c 


Chicag 
appear 


Crosby h ) S >t Bing s extra-large, brilliant view : 
} 1" } finder and that means fine == dark. And you get 12 album 


size shots on one roll of film. 





r j You have a smooth shutter 
‘ release, and a ready-to-shoot 
Rf signal. Interconnected film 
wind prevents double 

1} exposures 


an argus 75 costs only 


Plug-in fiosh 1489 Leather carrying 
unit ($4.08) case ($2.50 extra) 
making 


‘ ords we | ve to 
Gary Crosby aan ‘anil ae 
alt ath ‘sé 
this time Gary’s back in school. too! 
Here's a picture of Frankie's rival (? Ann Arbor Michigan 


what do you say about his singing, 


eaine Sones ARGUS 75-COMBINES SIMPLICITY... QUALITY... ECONOMY 











CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Stert the day with @ break- 


fest bow! of extraordinary 
feed valve and flaver... easy 
te ect... easy te digest — 


1 ounce (1 cup +) crispy 
corn flakes 


4 ounces (4 cup) milk 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 fully ripe banane 


(on average serving) 
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TITOLAN 


By IRVING DeWITT TALMADGE 


Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


An eyewitness account 
of Yugoslavia... 
the Communist country 


that is anti-Stalin 


ernment thee " Yugo 


\* every 


slavia, there is a large rectangular 


stain on the wall. The stain marks the 


place where the picture of Stalin used 
to hang 


To the toreign visitor t represents 


the 27-month-old rift between Tito 
Stalin. It 


ind 
ilso symbolizes, in a special 
Yugoslavia of today—pro 


but anti-Stalinist 


sense, the 
Communist 

For one who has been to Soviet Rus 
in Yugoslavia 
f the 
“Leader” haunts vou wherever you go 
It's on the buildings in the 
looks out on you from the shop 
it's in the restaurant where 


offic e where you work 


sia, the political “scenery’ 
is not unfamiliar. The picture 
street: it 
win 
dows you 
eat, 
It seems to say, “Tito is watching you 
Work hard. Be loyal. Love that Tito. 

Everywhere, too, are red banners 
blaring radio loudspeakers, and slogans 
painting 


and in the 


and slogans and slogans. The 
of slogans is probably one of the major 
industries in Titoland 
The people in the street are shabbily 
undernour 
only the 


tired-looking, and 
Soviet 


enjov the 


dressed 
ished.: As in 
party bureaucrats 
and luxuries 


Russia 


comborts 


Inefficiency and Inconvenience 


Throughout the country, there is an 
acute shortage of food and of consumer 
goods. Ordinary necessities like needles, 
buttons, toothbrushes could not be pu 
chased anywhere in Belgrade this sum 
mer 

True to the Soviet model on which 
Yugoslavia is patterned, there is also 
widespread inefficiency. I encountered 
it as soon as I landed. The elegant 
U. S.-imported bus that took me from 


Yugoslav Information Center 


Builders of the recently completed Belgrade-Zagreb road 


uirport to my hotel broke 
The driver had for 


the Belgrade 
down on the way 
gotten to put water in the radiator! 

Incidentally, 
Belgrade streets 


there are few 
But what thes 


they make up 


cars on 
lack in 
A traf 
fic rule requires all cars at intersections 
to blow the horn once if they 
ahead, twice if they 
three times if they 


numbers th MMOLE 
go straight 


turn right, and 


turn left. You can 
imagine the din that raises 

Inconveniences and inefficiency are 
part of the daily life-pattern in Tito 
land. At the Majestic (one of the two 
hotels reserved for foreigners), almost 


every other day the el 


vator was out of 
order. The same was true at some of 
the office visited. A Bel 
grade friend told me jokingly that there 
is a large plant in Yugoslavia which 
“Ele 


buildings I 


makes nothing but signs reading 
vator not running 


Ruthless Dictatorship 


Inefficiency, however, is not the only 
thing that Tito’s Yugoslavia has in com 
mon with Stalin's Russia. Both coun- 
tries are ruled by a ruthless one-party 
dictatorship. The people are terrorized 


by the secret police. They are not per- 
mitted to strike; they are not permitted 
to criticize the government; they are 
not permitted to vote for candidates of 
their choice. They are denied at least 
three-and-a-half of the 
As far as deprival of civil rights is con 


Tito has out-Stalined 


Four Freedoms 
cerned almost 
Stalin 

There are also dissimilarities between 
the two brands of communism. For one 
thing, the Tito dictatorship has not had 
time to solidify to the same extent as 
Stalin's 
sion of being less harsh—a sort of police 
state 


gloves 


It theretore gives the impres 


where the police wear white 
Then again, the Yugoslav people are 


tougher, more independent, and less 
given to being “totalitarianized” than 
the Russians. There is open grumbling 
against the regime and only the most 
outspoken are whisked away by the 
secret police, the dreaded UDBA (pro 
nounced “Oodbah”). 

I was told that during the “elections” 
last spring, a peasant woman appeared 
at the polls and loudly proclaimed that 


she was going to cast her vote “against 








boys and girls, some of them not more 


THE LIE DETECTOR than 13-14 years old, doing heavy man 


ual work. Many of them were without 


DEFINITIONS OF RUSSIAN TERMS shoes. Most of them looked weary and 


hungry 











How are the workers faring in this 
so-called “workers’ republic”? The aver 
age wage is under 3,000 dinars a month 

about $60 Now compare that with 
the prevailing food prices. One egg 
osts 40 cents: a pound ot tomatoes 
$1.50; a pound of sugar, $5; a pound 
ot pork $6 

As tor clothing the prices are any 
vhere between 10 and 12 times as high 
is in the United States. A pair of ordi 


nary-looking shoes were priced in a 























Belgrade shop window at $75. Thus 
the average person has to work for five 
earn enough money to buy 

shoes! 


] for the first time 


3 
Yugoslav government 
' 


inhabitants of a Yugoslav 


to cross the Italo-Yugoslav 


SIMCE ALL PROPERTY 15 SUPPOSED To aul Paik’, RESIS A“DEPENDER oF rontier to visit friends in the Italian 


BELONG To*TWL PEOPLE’ ANYBODY THE “PLOPLUS” PROPERTY, Uae Bh COALS wn of Gorizia. According to a United 
WHO CLAIMS TO OWN MIS HOME 16 7 " Press dispatch Twelve *TSONS ‘re 
a "CAPITALIST OPPRESSOR™ || ~™ PERIALIST INVADER” ispa : persons wer 








lightly injured and received first-aid 


APPLY THESE treatment following the wild rush 
NCS To through Italo-Yugoslav road blocks. The 
Rep jae iN wes of this border town were: open 
TAT 
aens — 
‘TRUE INTENT OF 
THEIR, CiBBERISH 











ntil noon and they were taken by 
wm. The visitors from Yugoslavia 


le ired nut ill shelves ot food drugs 
ws. needles, buttons. thread and 
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SPEC POLELOE LLORES 


Political Football 


onditions in Yugoslavia 


ine the history of the 


FOOL ELL OLELLLO LULL LELELOLOLLLELELLLLELOLELELEPBELLELLLLLOLELLLLLOLLLLLELEOLL LS 


lid Yugoslavia become 


ountry which is now the politi 


1 DW. Telmadec 
Milkmaids on a collective farm fulfill 
their day's quote—with the cooperation 
of-the contented ‘‘collectivized’’ cows. ‘ 





Stalin) and 
of 95,558 

f Penn 
on 


football betweer 


> Mw) CMM) 
is Yug ivia 


about fou 


main of 


upation; fifths of the people 


engage in farming. The principal crops 


wheat, beets, and tobacco 
is Europe *s largest pro 

per. Other 

arrxite 


Manufactunng i 


hastened by 


still in its 
being 


Plan 


tages Put 1s 
itos Five-Year 


crazy-quilt creation 


Yugoslavia is a 


tailors” of the Versailles 
~ World War L. The 
Montene 
Voy 


ewed by the 
ity at the end 
consist of Serbia 

Slovenia, Dalmatia 

odina snia, and Herz 


After the outbreak of World War Il 


Yugoslavia found herself hemmed in by 


ovina 


German and Italian armies. The regent 


Paul, vielded to Nazi 
194] 


Prince pressure 


and on March 25 made the coun 
try a Nazi partne 

| later 
Paul 
ld King 


new 


A popular uprising, t Lys 
verthrew th ul I rince 
Hed the 
Peter ascende: he thro und a 
cabinet w esented al] 
parties and peoples ir nation. On 
April 6, Nazi troops poured in and 
Yugosla 
occupied Yugoslavia, a strong 
nt eveloped The 
launch the fight against the Naz 


Chetniks 


uverpowered the irmy 
Inside 
resistance mov 


first to 


emit 


oppressors were the 
guerrillas, led b i 
General Draja Mikhailovi 
Later, after Hitler's attack on Russia 
1941, a 
Partisans 
under Tit | al ad the sup 
port of So 


patriot 


in August, Communist resist 


ance group, the was formed 

vere bit 
aaa , . 
teriy Opposed 


inti-¢ 


wich because 
he was ommunist 
Stalin 
Western Allies their support 
to Tito. Mikhailovich was pushed out of 
the picture and was later executed. 
After liberation, the took 


control of A Communist- 


succeeded li erst ung 


\ 
+} 
| ul 


« 


to switch 


Partisans 
the country 
led legislature was installed in 1945. It 
proclaimed 
and named Tito 


abolished the monarchy, 
Yugoslavia a republic, 
as Prime Minister 

Tito swiftly st imped out all opposi- 
tion and transformed Yugoslavia into an 
iron-bound Communist dictatorship, 
just as Joe Stalin had taught him 

Then in June, 1948, the non-Commu- 
nist world learned with amazement that 
the two had fallen out. 
Uncle Joe had broken with his favorite 
“nephew” Josip. The unpardonable 
“sin” committed by Tito was to behave 
as if he, and not Stalin, were the top 
man in Yugoslavia 

This was too 


“comrades” 


much for Stalin. He 


Lpw 


Talmacds 


AMERICHKA IZLOZHBA (The American Exhibit’’), sponsored by U. S. Information 
Service, fronts main street in Belgrade. Display in left window deals with American 
sports. The display in the right window, which always attracts large crowds, is a 
pictorial presentation of food distribution in United States. 


turned on Tito and tried to unseat him 
using propaganda attacks and economic 
blockade. But Tito has stayed on firmly 
in the saddle The next 


move, many 


observers ieve, may be military ac 
tion—an armed attack on Yugoslavia by 
Russia or by her loyal satellites 


Where U. S. Stands 


What is the United States attitude 
Tito? Inasmuch as the Tito- 
Stalin feud serves to split and weaken 
the solid 


Europe 


tow ird 


Eastern 
it is an important gain for the 
Titoism is a threat to So 
viet imperialism in its own backyard. If 
Tito's gets with it, 
other Soviet satellite states may be en 
couraged to follow suit 


Communist tront in 


de mocracies 


Yugoslavia away 


For these realistic reasons, we have 
been willing to 
nomically. We extended loans 
through the U. S. Export-Import Bank, 
to the Tito regime totaling $55,000,000 

But this does not imply our approval 
of Tito’s domestic policies. The mere 
fact that Tito is now in Stalin's “dog 
house” does not make him a democrat 
Tito was and remains a Communist, ‘a 
queer kind of anti-Stalinist Communist 
but a Communist nonetheless 


help Yugoslavia eco- 


have 


How Yugoslavs Feel About U. S. 


And how do the Yugoslav people fee! 
about the United States? Perhaps the 
following episode will 
inkling 


Early last month a false 


give you an 
rumor was 
in a remote rural area in Yugo 
slavia that the 
mitting people to emigrate to the 
United States. More than 1,500 peasant 
families—the entire population in that 
American 
Embassy in Belgrade with requests for 


started 


government was per 


area—began to deluge the 
visas. 

Then the police got wind of it. And 
presently letters of recantation started 
to arrive at our Embassy. Most of them 
read, “I have changed my mind and 
have no intention to emigrate to the 
United States any more.” 

But there 
signed—scrawled in pencil on a small 
piece of paper: “I beg to inform you 
that all persons who have registered as 
immigrants to the United States are be 
ing arrested and imprisoned by the 
UDBA. We appeal to you for your 
urgent assistance, since all of the people 
concerned only intended to leave Yugo 
slavia legally.” 

And that, brother 


was also one note—un 


is Titoland 





U. S. industry can do the job—quicker than in 1941; 
we are all set for another production “ miracle” 


PART | 


What We Can Produce 


PRAISE the Lord 
sang the Gls im the 

World War IL And 
heavily outnum 

Koreans 
{ fighting without ple 1940. Our 
} P nployed is 62.000.000—10 


and pra the 
uton 


last 


faced the 


siee labor force in 


enough stuff \ per cent 
light tank I ’ nm nore than at the time of Pearl Harbor 
What is more 

ity, due largely to technical improve- 

vents, has kept right on increasing and 

least one third greater than 


our 


important, our produc 


wow at 
ten years ago. If it were necessary 
total national 
! ‘ » to at least 300 billion dollars a vea 
PPLIES' At the peak of World War Il we 
liscussed thorou turned out 96.000 aircraft a year ot all 

i manpower types, including 35,000 
} at the tanks. 621.000 


yhiy 24 000 vessels 


output could be stepped 


bombers; 15 
military trucks 
380 cx 


(MM) 
mibat 
} 


sical including 


t? hips and 1,786 merchant ships in 
guns of various types. This 
the other 
And 


it during the last war we gave or lent 


OOO large 
nore than all fighting 


ns put together remember 


including Russia and 
ina, 50 billion dollars worth of sup 
This time, if all 
} 


w allies 


uma equipimne nt 
il should come we 


e to aid the tree w 
PART il 


What We Need 


{ States. Ou ur calculations on the size of 


OO0.000) pe -_ roduction problem depend on 


~ MATERIALS— 


at kind of war we have to fight. Will 
our litthke World War IDs in Korea ex 
plode into World War III? Are we 
mobilizing just enough to take care of 
the situation in Korea 
war against the Russian bloc? The Ad 


or for an all-out 


\inistration’s present plans are based 


1 partial and gradual mobilization 


that Russia is not yet ready 


for an all-out war. But 
prepared to act quickly to check an 


believing 
we have to be 
turther Communist aggression 

Because we demobilized so complete 
} ifter the jiast war 


our present pro- 


duction rate in the major weapons 1s 
The picture is not so discour 
izing looks For one 
thing, we have a great many planes and 
ships left over from the last war. While 


very low 


is it however 


planes rapidly become obsolete, 
many of these older models can still be 
used for training and transport. And the 
ships in our huge “mothball” navy are 
put 


wal 


werhauled and into 


We shall build 


ery te Ww mere hant and transport ships 


! 4 being 


nmission need to 
it present 


Furthermore industrial system 
can be shifted rapidly to war produc 
tion. We built a great many new plants 


hor the 


our 


last war and developed special 








- Timetable for 
Rearming 


the U. S. 


IN 1 YEAR 


Light tanks will be in mass production, with 
other models in the testing stage 


Aircraft production will be tripled, from 
2,500 to 7,500 a year 


Big, recoilless antitank guns will be starting 
into mass production 


New “skysweeper” rocket ontiaircraft guns 
will be produced in large numbers. 


= => => => => => 





the Sinews of War 


production facilities. These are now in 
use for civilian goods, but they can be 
quickly converted 

The program now proposed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff calls for an army 
of 20 divisions, an air force of 90 
groups, a navy of 400 warships, and 
3,000,000 men in Equipment 
for armed forces of this size can be pro 


service 


duced without too great a strain on our 
industrial system 


PART ill 
The Raw Materials 


The real nub of the problem, there- 
tore, 
which war supplies are built. Where do 
we stand on them? 

Steel. At the peak of World War II, 
using 100 per cent of its capacity, the 
American steel industry turned out 
89,000,000 tons of steel a vear—14,000 
000 tons more than all the rest of the 
world put together 


is the basic raw materials from 


Russia's present 


steel production does not exceed 25 
000,000 tons.) 

Today American steel production is 
100,000,000 tons a vear. Last sum- 
§. Steel Corporation (which 


alone produces one third of our entire 


ovet 


mer the | 


output) and 12 other major steel com- 
panies announced an expansion pro- 
gram which will add 6,000,000 more 
tons to our total capacity by 1952. The 


steel industry has been under heavy de- * 


mands to produce enough steel for auto 
mobiles and other civilian industries 
But we shall have to cut down about 
one eighth on our peacetime require 
ments this vear 

Iron Ore. Do we have enough iron 
ore for this enormous steel production? 
Probably not in the United States. The 
famed open-pit mines of the Mesabi 
range in Minnesota are running low 
They may be worked out in another 20 
Equally 


available in ample quantity in under 


years high-grade ores are 
ground mines. But they will cost more 
to get out. So our steel companies have 
been searching for good foreign ores, 
and have found deposits in Canada 
Africa, and South America, which 
could supply us for centuries 

Other Vital Metals. Aside from iron 
there are many 
which are especially important to war 
Take manganese, for example 
It is impossible to make high-grade 


other essential metals 


industry 


Manganese in small 
“starch” 


steel without it 


quantities furnishes a sort of 


Reprinted from t 
affairs 


8. News & World Report 
published at Washington 


an indepe 
Copyright 1950 t 


that stiffens steel. Unfortunately, there 
is practically no manganese in the 
United States. About half the world 
supply is in Soviet Russia. Other large 
roducers are India and South Africa, 
= these might be cut off in wartime 
Our best hope is in the small but valu 
able deposits of manganese in Cuba 
Brazil, and Chile 

There are several other important 
metals for which we must rely on for 
eign countries. They include chromium 
and nickel, both needed for steel alloys 
Our principal sources are Turkey, the 
Philippines, Cuba, and Canada. We 
also have no tin, all of which must be 
imported from Bolivia, Malaya, or the 
East Indies 

In copper, zinc, and lead, important 
in the production of electrical equip 
ment and ammunition, the picture is 
brighter. We have practically all we 
need of these metals within the conti 
nental United States. But our copper 
reserves have been rapidly depleted in 
recent years, and we have to get more 
of it now from Africa and Chile 

Aluminum, which plays so vital a 
part in the aircraft A nn ll is derived 
from a crude ore called bauxite. We 
mine less than 50 per cent of our needed 
bauxite in the United States. The rest 
comes mainly from nearby Dutch and 
British Guiana. Today our total alumi 
num production is more than twice as 
great as it was in 194] 

Petroleum. Next to steel, petroleum 
is undoubtedly the most essential ma 
terial in modern warfare. As to oil, we 
have a right to be optimistic. Producing 
63 per cent of the total oil output of the 
world, and having at our doorstep the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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IN 2 YEARS 


Medium tanks will start in mass production; 
output of light models will increase 


Aircraft output can reach about 20,000 a 
year 


Hydrogen bomb is expected to be ready at 
this time 


Guided missiles for antiaircraft wre a+ to 
be in tull production 


New ormcred yvehiries will be in .a ce cale 


IN 3 YEARS 


Heavy, medium and light tonks of new 


design, all will be in mass production 
Aircraft production can be about 60,000 a 
year, or near level of World War Il 

First atomic-powered submarine will be 
completed. with others to be ordered 


Long-range rocket artillery is to be in moss 


production 


Hydrogen bomb stockpiling will begin 


Atomic weapon 
are expected to be ready 
Guided -miss le b 


production 


for use by ground forces 
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U. N. Pincers on Korea 


United Nations forces, 
driving te crush the North 
Korean army in a “‘nvut- 
cracker’ squeeze (see map 
below), scored their great- 
est victory of the Korean 
wer last week. 


U_N 


rea’s capital and most important city 


troops recaptured Seoul, Ko 


and joined forces with other troops driv 
ing up from the southeast 

Seoul fell to U.S. and South Korean 
marines and infantrymen on September 
25 after North 
Korean invaders crossed the 38th Par 
allel to attack South Korea. The Seoul 
victory was the climax of a daring ai: 


three months 


i 


exactly 


sea-land operation, begun September 
15. with a landing near the west-coast 
port of Inchon See 
“Your Key to 
News,” Part I 

All the main roads and railroads be 
North Korea and South Korea 
funnel through Seoul. ¢ ipture of the 
city cut most of the suy sly routes to the 
North Ke » South Korea 
General MacArthur, U. N 
aims to trap these enemy troops before 
they can es ipe te the north 

What's Behind It: Last week U.N 
forces were recapturing South Korea at 
Should they 
th Parallel 
into North Korea? The United States 
has put this question before other U.N 


map on page 2 
Understanding World 


this issue 


tween 


rean troops 1 


Commander 


an amazingly fast pace 


now proceed beyond the 


members at the current gener al assem 
bly session 

The United Nations will } 
qui klv than had been 
what to do about Korea's 
government of South Korea 
Rhee, de 
govern all of Korea 


ave to de 
ide, much more 
expected 

future. The 
under P 


mands the right to 


resident Svngman 
right up to the ¢ hinese- Russian border 
Some nations that the U.N 
sh uld take ovet Korea or at 
North Korea See key 


issue 


bn lie Ve 
least 
isa trusteeship 


pages 15.16 


Map by Eve Miseret 
Map shows how the U. N. forces moved 
Reds in a huge 


to envelop pincer 


Understanding 


the Ry] a.py 


What about the U.S. home front in 
the event of quick victory in Korea? 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
warned the nation last week that home 
front mobilization and restrictions will 
continue for a long while. It would be 
wrong to assume, he said, “that, if the 
Korean episode is closed in our favor 
we can forget the whole thing.” The 
danger of Communist aggression else 
where will still be with us 


Laws on Reds & Taxes 


Congressmen have packed 
their bags ard said good-by 
to Washington, promising to 
be back on the job Novem- 
ber 27. 


The Sist Congress recessed on Sep 
tember 23 to go home and start cam 
for re-election. On Election 
all 435 Representa 
one third of our Senators 


paigning 
Day, November 7 
tives and plus 
four other Senators filling incomplete 
terms) will be up for election 

Before its recess Congress completed 
action on two important new laws—one 
to place strict controls on the activities 
of U.S and the other to 
raise taxes to help pay for our war ef 
fort in Korea 


Communists 


Anti-Communist Law 


Congress passed the International Se 
curity Act of 1950. President Truman 
vetoed the bill and sent it back to Con 
gress, expressing strong opposition to 


the bill 


President's veto 


Then Congress overrode the 
ipproving the .aeasure 
by more than a two-thirds majority. The 
286-48 in the 


57-10 in the Senate. Here are the major 


vote was House, and 
points of the new law 

1. Communist “action” 
as the I 


Communist “tront 


groups ( sux h 
S. Communist party itself) and 
ganizations must 
and of 
fhoers with the Department of Justice 

2 Members of 


in luding the 


register their names, addresses 


Communist action 


groups country’s esti 


50,000 Communist party mem 
their names, 
false names which they use 


ma 


bers) must register and 
also any 
with the Department of Justice 

3. In time of war or national emer- 
gency, the Government may place Com 
munists in concentration Camps 

4. Communists or members of Com 


munist-front organizations are forbidden 








New York Herald Tribune 
“I don't know how you spell the name 
of this town, but we just took it.” 


They 
also may not obtain passports to travel 


employment in defense plants 


abre vad 


5. Communist propaganda in the 
mails or on the radio or television must 
be clearly labeled as having a Commu 
nist source 

6. Foreigners who have ever belonged 
to the Communist party are barred from 
entering the U.S 


Penalties tor failure to obey the 


iw are prison terms of up to 10 vears 
and fines of up to $10,000 

In his veto message the President said 
he opposed or disapproved the bill be 
cause ot these and other reasons 
| The law help 


enemies by requinng the publication ot 


would possible 


a complete list of defense plants from 
which Communists are to be barred 
This information is eagerly wanted by 
unfriendly nations 

2. The law would make it impossible 
for the Government to encourage for 
eign officials to turn against their Com 
munist and 
U.S 
formation about Communist activities 

3. Requiring Communist groups to 


register information about themselves is 


come to the 
Often these officials provide in 


governments 


like “requiring thieves to register with 
the sheriff.” Mr. Truman believes that 





much time and money will be wasted 
in the involved court proceedings neces 
sary to enforce the law. (The U.S 
Communist party has already said it will 
refuse to register its members under the 
new law.) 

4. Mr. Truman 
some sections of the law dealing with 
themselves. But 
the provisions dealing with members of 


said he approved 


Communists some of 
Communist front organizations will “put 
the Government in the business of 
thought control.” 


The 


obv iously 


great majority of Congressmen 
agree with Mr. Tru 
or fee] that its 
| The 


next step is for the President to name 


do not 
man’s opimon of the law 
good points outweigh the bad ones 
i five-man Subversive Activities Control 
Board. The new law provides that this 
hoard will decide what organizations 
re Communist and Communist-front 
roups. (See article, “Red Spider Web 
Over America,” page 14, this issue. ) 


Higher Taxes 


Congress approved new tax measures 
to raise an additional five billion dollars 
for Uncle Sam in 1950 

Income taxes paid by individuals are 
average of 17 per cent, 
starting October 1. Most workers have a 
portion of thei: withheld 
from their wages each week by their em 


increased an 
income tax 
ployers. This money is sent directly to 
the Government to apply on income 
Rates on these withholding taxes 
ilso go up on October | 


taxes 


Corporation income taxes are in 
creased an average of 15 per cent, on all 
income earned from July 1, 1950 

A new 10 per cent tax, to be paid by 
manufacturers, has been placed on tele 
vision sets and household freezing units 
on N 


This goes into effect vember 1. 


Waldorf Meetings— 


How can Western Europe be 
strengthened to resist Com- 
munist aggression? What is 
Germany’s place in Evrope’s 
defense program? 


These were the chief issues facing 
statesmen of the Western world in two 
important conferences last month on the 
37th floor of New York’s swank Wal- 
lorf-Astoria Hotel 

First, from September 12 to 14, for- 
eign ministers of the three leading West 


( onferred 


rm nations Taking part in 
this meeting were Dean Acheson of the 
United States, Ernest Bevin of Britain 


nd Robert Schuman of France 





Our Front Cover 


Gloria Ward, 18, a consistent winner 
with her entries at the lost three Los An- 
geles County Fairs, is shown with “Dick,” 
the prize Hereford steer she exhibited this 


yeor. ‘Acme Photo) 








This was followed on September 15 
to 18 by a meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. The members of the Council 
are the foreign ministers of the 12 part- 
ner-nations in the North Atlantic De 
fense Treaty 

Here's what the Acheson-Bevin-Schu 
man conference decided should be done 

1) End the state of war 
many; though Allied troops are still to 
be kept there 

(2) Warn Russia that any attack on 
Western Germany (including an attack 
by Communist East Germany) will be 
regarded as an attack on the U.S., Brit 
ain, and France 

(3) Allow the West German govern 
ment to increase its polic e force trom 
10,000 to 40,000 men. This force is in 
tended to cope with internal disturb 


with Ger 


ances, such as Communist-inspired riot 
ing 

(4) Permit the West German govern 
ment to set up a Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and exchange diplomatic repre 
sentatives with foreign countries 

(5) Reduce Allied controls over West 
German including the steel 
The Germans are to be per 
mitted to build more cargo ships for ex 
port and to produce more steel to meet 
the defense needs of Western Europe 

On one issue no agreement has been 
reached as yet: Whether Western Ger- 
man should be included in a 
Western European army 


economy 
industry 


troops 


Prize Goes to Bunche 
Ralph Bunche, U.S. States- 


man and U.N. 
get the Nobel 
for 1950. He 
Negro ever to 
prize. 


official, will 
Peace Prize 
is the first 
receive this 


Bunche won the award for his service 
to peace in Palestine. Two years ago an 
assassin shot and killed Count Folke 


ministers of Big Three 
right: Robert Schuman, 
Secretary of State; 


Foreign 
Left to 


U.S. Ernest 


2 


Bernadotte of Sweden, who had been 
sent to Palestine by the U.N. to try to 
end the warfare between Israel and the 
Arab League nations. Bunche took Ber- 
nadotte’s place as mediator. He per 
suaded both sides to agree to an armis 
tice. Fighting has never resumed 

The Peace Prize is the gift of Alfred 
Nobel of Sweden, who died in 1896. He 
had invented dynamite. He felt guilty 
at making a fortune from an explosive 
that could be used in war. In his will he 
provided that a prize be given each year 
to the person who did the most for world 
peace during the preceding year. 

Other annual Nobel Prizes are pre 
sented for 
chemistry 


bel chose 


contributions in physics, 
medicine, and literature. No 
institutions in Sweden and 
Norway to make the awards. The Peace 
Prize is awarded through a committee 
elected by the Norwegian Parliament 
Each prize includes a money award of 
about $40,000 

Bunche, grandson of Negro slaves, 
worked his way through high school by 
laying carpets. He became a college pro 
fessor and later a State Department of 
ficial. He is now director of the U.N. 
trusteeship division 


Mexico Battle Flags 


Sixty-nine tattered flags 
that once flew in battle be- 
came flags of friendship last 
month. 


American troops captured the ban 
ners from Mexican armies during the 
Mexican War of 1846-48. 

lo prove that bygones are bygones, 
a Texas Senator, Tom Connally, thought 
of a good neighborly act. He proposed 
that the captured flags, which had been 
in the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., be given back to Mexico 
Congress agreed. 

September 13 was the 103rd anni 


Wide World Photo 


nations at their meeting in New York. 
French foreign minister; Dean Acheson, 
Bevin, 


foreign secretary of Britain. 
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ersary of the Battle of Chapultepec 
ast battle of the Mexican War. On that 
lav President Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
received the banners in a ceremony at 
Chapultepec Castle overlooking Mexico 
City, capital of Mexico 


World Series 


A prediction of things to 
come made by Herman Ma- 
sin, our sports editor, as we 
went to press. 


That 


mer its spell 


id bat magic will have the coun 
m October 4, when 
~ York Yankees and the Phila 
Philligs open up the W wid 

in Philadelphia 
the Yankees, it will be 
yon 17 


iid stalt 
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vill be practic illy brand 
first Series ty 5 
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nee their 
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The Russians make another proposal to 
‘outlaw” the use of atomic weapons 





United Nations News 





Reshaping the U. N. 


A new cure for what ails the United 
Nations was t roposed by U.S. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson at the U. N. Gen 
eral Assembly meeting which opened 
last month 

What 


erally well known 


uils the United Nations is ger 
The one body in the 
U_N. that can take effective th 
Security C is hogtied by the vet 
This } ght of the U.S... Russia 

1. and France to block anys 
mportant actior bry voting “no. On the 
General As 


limite 


action 


unecil 


other hand. the veto-less 


hy] } } 
myly POSSESSES ony Very «1 pow 


It may make 


t enforce 


recommendations but 
them 
amend the { N 

f all the Big 


Charter, the ap 
Five 
Secretar 
plan ot 
without the 
N. Charter 
} } 


The General Assembly should be 


— 
Inciuding 


Acheson 


revising the 


require d 
this 


necessit ot 


emergency 
if the Security Coun 


session oT 
a veto trom ft akin 


iggression 
4 The Gener al Assembly shoul | es 

a security patrol or “pe ace pa 
an immediate 


make investiga 


monany area where an internatio 
onflict is threatened 

3) Each member of the United Na 
ould set aside sper ially tr ined 
Nations units.” to be i t 
stant readiness “for 
hehalf of the 
Nations military adviser 
pointe d to 


prompt service on 
United Nations.” A United 
should be ap 
issist in the orgamzation 
ng, and equipment of these U.N 


4) The General Assembly should es 
tablish a committee to repart ways and 
means of using united action, including 

rmed foree, to carry out the purposes 
United Nations 


preservation of world 


and principles f the 
Charter—the 
y™ Ace 

Russia's Foreign Minister Andrei Y 
Vishinsky, taken by surprise, whipped 
out a paste-up Iob of old Soviet pro 
posals to counter Secretary Ac heson's 
suggestions 

The Vishinsky “program” called for 
war propa 
ganda ( first proposed by the Soviet in 
1947) —ie war ac 


cusations by 


1) Condemnation of 


condemnation of 
the democracies against 
Russia 
b) A Big Five pact “for the strength 
ening of peace” (proposed in 1949) 


actually, no such pact is needed since 


membership in the United Nations ob 
ligates the Big Five to preserve peace 

‘ Reduction by one-third of the 
size of the armed forces of the Big Five 
1948 this still 
Russians an advantage of 
Western 


proposed in would 
give the 
roughly ten to one over the 
countries in military might 

To all this, Vishinsky added the 
equally stale Soviet proposal for out 
lawing atomic weapons. This Soviet pro 
posal had turned 
United Nations General 
eral times before 

Both plans 
were placed on the order of business 
f the General Assembly 


been down by the 


Assembly sev 


Acheson's and Vishinsky’s 


New Officers 


Nasrollah Entezam, the Lfanian dele 
gate to the United Nations 
President of the fiftl 
Assembly He Is 
caree! diplomat am 

ld League of Nations 

Mr. Entezam’s chiet rival for the post 
was the Pakistan Fo eign Minister Sir 
M ihammed Zafrull ah Khan 
defeated the 


a vote of 32 to 22 


was elected 
session of the 
General 50 vears old, a 


veteran of the 


The Iranian delegate 
Pakistan delegate by 
Thirty votes are required for election 
The Soviet bloc voted for neither dele 
gate 
The outgoing President is Brigadier 
General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip 
pine Republic 
The seven Vice Presidencies were dis 
tributed among the delegation chiefs of 
the United States, Russia, Britain, 
China, Australia Vene 


France and 


zuela 


Wide Werld Photo: 
New president of U. N. General Assem- 
bly, Nasrollah Entezam (left) of Iran, 
receives congratulations of Carlos Ro- 
mulo of Philippines, retiring president. 








iW ee = — 
< QOHN ROLFE-- THE SAME MAN WHO MARRIED THE INDIAN = 
GIRL, POCAHONTAS -- SHOWED JAMESTOWN THE WAY TO PROSPERITY. 
— — 
— 


SOON AFTER THE SPANISH ra 
SETTLED FLORIDA, ENGLISHMEN 

BEGAN TO MAKE THEIR HOMES IN 
THE NEW WORLD. THE FIRST 
ENGLISH COLONIES IN WHAT IS 
NOW THE U.S. WERE FAILURES. 
THE EARLY COLONISTS DIDN'T 
KNOW HOW TO MAKE A LIVING 
IN THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
BUT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, 
QUICKLY BECAME A THRIVING 
SETTLEMENT. 























RN 1612, FOUR YEARS AFTER THE " THE TOBACCO THAT GROWS 
FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN-- WILD HERE /S BITTER. BUT I 
HAVE CROSSED IT WITH THE 


a 


" ROLFE, WHY DO YOU WASTE YOUR TIME MILD WEST INDIES LEAF 
GROWING THAT INDIAN WEED?” 





X N 
UL OMS 


”“ YOU KNOW HOW POPULAR SMOKING HAS BECOME 
IN ENGLAND, GOVERNOR GATES. VIRGINIA CAN 
GROW TOBACCO ENOUGH TO FILL EVERY 
ENGLISHMAN'S PIPE.” 


r >AS ~ 0 <5 
NARS (pe PN = 


\ 











il 


(RNGLISHMEN PAID GOOD PRICES FOR 
ROLFE'S TOBACCO. 


“LOOK, ROLFE, EVERY 
B800Y'S GROWING 
TOBACCO. THEY'RE 
EVEN PLANTING IT 


i ALONG THE EDGES OF 
THE STREETS.” 


WHILE VIRGINIA PROSPERED BY GROWING 
TOBACCO, NEW ENGLAND BUILT SHIPS AND 
‘ ND WIDE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BS tA = DEVELOPED RICH FARMS, THE CAROLINAS 
tan an ive PRODUGED RICE AND INDIGO. WHILE THE 
erase, J COLONISTS LEARNED TO MAKE THEIR LIVING, 
LONDON. THEY WERE ALSO LEARNING SELF-GOVERNMENT-- 
AS WE SHALL SEE IN OUR NEXT "ADVENTURE® 
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Why Congress Passed a Stern Law to 


Curb Communists in Our Country. 


Red Spider Web Over America 


Com ervice. It will be recalled that Judith 
Coplon was convicted of removing gov 


t the 


- } ili the fuss abe 
miurnists” 


Well-meaning Russians used to say tn 
100.000 of 


There are only about 


ll Kussia 
TSO O00 OO) 


ernment docurnents and that men like 
Alfred Dean Slack and Harry Gold have 

admitted that they had acted as go-be 

tweens for Soviet spy rings 

seized con 1 
1917 


accord 


V17 


them in And we have a pop 
lation of 


But these Communists have been taught b 


100,000 Reds 


trol of Russia on No 
In the | States today 
g to F.B.L. estimates, the 


" nembership ot 


ember 7 their leaders to resort to any means (in 


nited cluding deceit und lying) in order to 


Communist ize power! 


Accordingly, Communists either re 


fuse to testify 


about 50 


lition. there are about a half whether they are Con 


fellow tra about their men 
Like 


false 


illed elers peo munists or not, or lic 


re sympathetic with the aims bership in the Communist party 


aliases 
ind keep secret their member 


i the Communists conspirators they use 


Even at that, it is no sizable 


100) Clone 


hgure names 


inists and pro-Commu ship in the party 


out of a total population of 150 4 recent and notable example is Lee 
. | 


Pressman, a former Government attor 
nev. For vears. he had been suspec ted 
if being a Communist, but never ad 
nitted it. Finally, last August 


an announced that he had broken with 


Press 


the Communists and revealed to a 

oO House that he had 

Chev a ) Communist party member in 

ilty and allegiance while 

States but t Rus won 

wders from Russia 5) 

t at (American nganized 


serving the 


been a 
1934-35 


adrnis 


wrumnittee 


in government service—an 
15 vears later 
Communists in this country have 
tront 
ire organizations with in 
nocent-sounding names which are con 
trolled by ¢ 


4 he causes of Communism 


party but a numerous organiza 


interests Hons These 


ommurusts used to adv ineoe 
The large st 


mur 
Russia 
4 these was the Progressive 
vhich ran Henry Wallace tor President 
1948 
Many well-intentioned peopk 
taken in by organizations 


party 


oteurs im ou 
mur war et 
several 

“cl that the were 


if thei these front 


seeSSduate ATT 
The ¢ 


do the same 


miuruists 


part is not pust 
It is opposed te 


ss. It 


ited State 
} + the 


Internationa! News Phot 
josh White, Negro folk singer, told Con 
gressmen that he was “exploited” by 
Communists after he had achieved fame 


Here is the testimony of one victim, the 
famous Negro folk singer, Josh White 
‘In recent vears a lot of us have been 
drawn by our heart-strings into groups 
fixed up to look like noble causes, which 
were later found to be subversive I 
hope young people just getting started 
vill profit by my sad expenern e My ad 
vice to them is plain and clear: Be 
to look under the label.” 

6) The Communists have tried to 


fields 


sure 


ake inroads in various labor 
the theatre, the radio—and 


New York City at 
present eight public school teachers are 


the movies 
even education. In 


on trial for refusal to say whether the 
are members of the Communist parts 

The Communists have tried to 
obtain key positions in the federal gov 
ernment influ 


dc cu 


either for purposes of 


encing policy or to send secret 
ments to Soviet spies 

During the trial that convicted for 
mer State Department official Alger Hiss 
of perjury, two witnesses (Henry Juliar 
Wadleigh and Whittaker Chambers 
testified that while in government serv 
ice they had handed over hundreds of 


secret documents to Soviet spy rings 


Communists Kill Civil Liberties 


the charges against the 
They tear off the mask of 
They show up the Com 
nunists as conspirators in the hire of 


These ire 
Communists 


Communism 


toreign power plotting in various ways 
to overthrow our democratic institutions 

What are we doing about it? One law 
to combat Communism was recently 
passed by Congress. (See page 10 

This may not be the best way to curb 
the Communists. Some persons feel that 
the right of every 
treatment is wrapped up in the same 


American to equal 


constitutional bundle with the rights of 
If we throw out the 


bundle, we also cast aside protection tor 


these Communists 


the liberties of everybody 


However, whatever legislation were 
passed one may be sure that the Com 
munists would oppose it. In the United 
States, the Communists shriek the loud 


est in defense of “civil liberties”—par 
ticularly when it interferes with their et 
forts to overthrow our government. But 
in every country where they themselv 
have seized power! the first thing the 
did was abolish civil rights for all others 

The American Communist is in the 
who wher 


position of the defendant 


found guilty of murdering his parents 


ple aded for mercv—bhecause he was 1 


nhan 





Materials—the Sinews of War 
(Continued from page 9 


great reserves of Venezuela, we have 

fear. In the past 
. ' 

oil production has in 


es 
uttie to ten vears 


moreover, our 
reased 30 per cent 

Rubber. Modem armies ride on rub 
ber, and so do the 45,000,000 automo- 
trucks in the United States 
wid War II we consumed 
600.000 tons of 


biles and 
Betore W 


nly about rubber a 
year, and it was all natural. That meant 
it had to be transported almost entirely 
from the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malava. When Japan cut ff our rubber 
immediately be 


, 
world’s largest 


lifeline in the war, we 
gan building the 


thetic 


SV 
rubber industry. Today we are 
OOO tons of 
Nevertheless 


still desir able t wy omy 


producing more than 1,000 


synthetic rubber a year 


natural rubber i 
ind we 


ural ub 


ture in the best types of tires 


ire continuing to devel Pp nat 


} ther contine 


America 
textiles, and 


wT SOUTCEeS In 
larly Africa and Sout 
As to 


c rops, exce 


nts, particu 


lumber, food 


pt for such tr pi il items as 


, ' 
sui ire mmpletesy 


farms have in- 
one third 


Our 
output 


self-sustaining 
creased their 


1940 


since 


PART IV 


What We Are Doing About It 


Just before World War I, Congress 
passed the Strategic Raw Materials Act 
It set up a fund for the government to 
pur hase and 
most critical raw materials not available 
in this « rubber, tin, 
antimony, and chromium 


stockpile” supplies of the 
uuntry—such as 
managanese 
This program has been continued ever 
added to by the 
nie Cooperation Administration 
Marshall Plan countries 
us stocks of whatever strategic 
Recently the 
its allotments for stock 


since. It has been 


Econ 
which requires 
to sell 
materials they 
ECA doubled 
piling scarce materials 
Under the Detense 
1950, President 
kinds of authority that he 
cy. He 


over 


produce 


Production Act of 


Truman has several 


may use in a 
may have the gov 
any industrial 


perty, on payment of a fair 


nmen 
Is 


ma 


price require industries to pro 
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duce defense materials. He may allo 
cate any raw materials to defense indus 
tries. He may spend up to two billion 
dollars to develop the production of es 
sential war materials or make loans to 
industries to expand their facilities. 

It is not likely that the President will 
use all of these drastic powers in the 
near future Important manufacturers, 
like the steel industry, do not wish to 
expand their production facilities too 
far. They know that 
would have a lot of unused capacity on 
their hands. But he will probably uss 
the priority and allocation powers. Al 
ready, for example, the Government 


eventually they 


has moved to prevent civilian industries 
from hoarding 32 
terials beyond their immediate 
include steel, rubber 


nylon yarn, and other scarce products 


important war ma 
needs 
These lumber 
lo sum up our war production and 
The 
civilian consumer may have to pull in 
his belt a litth 
for his television set or her nylon stock 
But United States industry, the 
greatest productive system in the world 


materials situation: we can do it 
and wait a little longer 
ings 


is all set for another “miracle. 





A ‘Sporting Proposition’’ 


A crossword puzzle by Mary Zill Sands of Prague Junior 
High School, Prague, Oklahoma. Answers in October 11 issue. 


(Starred words refer to sporting terms.) 




































































*1. Theis 
Field 
Better do this 
fourth down 
lo believe 
Measure of area 
Cultivates the 
Dad 
Lower limb 
Also 


This helps 


home is 

















iverage 


Lett field 


(abbr 


Adam and Eve 


here 





Reserve 
ing Corps 
Boast 

Che Ts 











Over ( poetic) 
Postesses 

















on this 


You and I 











CROSSWORD FANS! Did you ever try to make up a cross 
word puzzle of your own? It’s fun, and it may be worth 
money to you. We will pay $10 for every crossword puzzle 
submitted to us which we publish in any of the Scholastic 
Magazines. Send your entries to Crossword Puzzle Editor, 
Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Baseball 
“bags.” 


team 
Repair. 


and umpire 


” 


wSSurine ( 


the batting 


Technical school 


Officers 


abbr. ) 


You place your golf ball 


“Sacks or 


Right end (abbr. ) 


A great world series 


Worn by the catcher 


Wrigl You and me 
Nevertheless 
the ball 


tirne 


used by old 
pit hers 


same played on horse 


back 

United States ship 
(abbr 

Northeast (abbr.). 
Pitch wide of the plate. 


ibbr 


] 


Conspiracy 
Hickory sticks 


The boss in a football 


lived gan 


The man on the mound 
4 long throw 

Pre position 

Daughters of the Ameri- 
Revolution (abbr.) 


To embroider 


can 


You play this on an 
alley 
Job 
A prophet 
At the end of your arm 
Appear 
. Forbid 
. Large body of water. 
. You (Biblical). 
Sunday school (abbr. ). 





Franklin 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Professor of History 


Painting of Franklin by Benjamin West 


t pains to put them at their 

ibodies in himself more of 

that we call American 

| any other public figure 

Had Franklin never existed we might 


¢ be able t 


create him syntheti 


t ‘ I f the American 


The American Character 


jualities that we see 
7 and that we have 
typically American? 


endless versatility. the 


the zeal tor self 
dong with it for so 
the shrewdness and 
the faculty 


npany, the 


was also 
n any co 
mise, the ability 
the common-sense 


nishing resource 


and the 


mcmsm 


ju slities, but his 


that was sot pi 


AS SUSPICIOUS 
theory. He | 
To tl 


to discover wha 


the practic al 


i 5 tr\ 
by practical applications 


Franklin's nsisted | 


and this 


philosophy a 
e¢ most part in doing good 
rveant doi 

He did 

lefferson 


of mind and an energy that links him 


1g good to society as a whole 
not have the lofty 
But he had a practical turn 


idealism of 


nle with the civic reform ealistic 


Columbie University 


later Much of 
this story appears in the Autobiography 
His earliest enterprise was the famous 
Junto in Philadelphia, a kind of social 
lub and civic association. Through the 
Junto and other groups Franklin assist 
ed continually in honorable designs. He 
improved street-lighting and devised an 
economical method of getting street 
he organized a fire brigade an 
company. He als 
ounded a circulating library, a hospi 
which later grew 
University of Pennsylvania 
office—and made a 
wotit on it. He managed the legislature 
He furnished wagons to Braddock’s 
rmyv,: | ent over to England as agent 


Orgalizahons of years, 


} 
leaned 
4 fire tnsurance 
and an academy 
be the 


He ran the post 


zen of the colonies 


Moderation in All Things 


soc ial re 


Franklin vas, m 
But he did not so much crusade 


short, a 
rormey;r 


ust evil as set out to establish use 
and let the 


in all this us 


wu 
tul institutions evil die out 


He was 


noderanion Was 


noderate 
part of his 
gram. He was a revolution 
the least revolutionary of revo 

ries. He was against slavery, but 

r evet ined agitate the 
yuestion. All through his life 


itter that 


societies to 
into the 
chronicled by the 
devoted himself t 
me was better at it 
juality, too which 
to think of as 


some evidences of that 


very 
Amer 1 and 
the Autobiography 
ack-ot-all-trades—on a very 
Few Ameri 
unusual that qualit 
European visitors fail t 


’ 
mauity ippear ! 


He was a 


exalted level, to be sure 
cans realize how 
is, but few 


comment on it 


‘ 
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The Autobiography has a firm place in American literature 


and in the affections of the American people 


... Jack-of-All-Trades 


g and sticks 
More often 
his toot 

} ] 


an Englishman wh 


to that one thing al 


follow i 


than not his childrer 
steps Thus earns 


to be a gardener or a grocer or a lawyet 


But the 
From 


stays in those jobs American 


shifts around ve ginning 


1 | ] 
Amencans had to be ilmost 


everything: the pars know 
wood 


the lawver had t« 


thing tl 


how to saw varden, 
iat 
trom job to 
But eve 
Franklin's vers 
He could toss off, with 


plan for a library or one 


itility 


i uni 

muld fashion 
wealth 
fice or. an 
He could test the 
nake 


Was 


the American colonies. He « 


a new stove or a new < nmor 


He could organize a post 
juternational alliance 
vinds, chart the Gulf Stream, and 1 
the lightning do his bidding. He 
editor publisher, postmaster legislator, 


statesman, scientist, inventor, educator 


philosopher, printer, diplomat, philan 
All his life he bustled happily 
from } b to 


well 


thropist 


iob, doing each of them 


First American Humorist 


Finally, his humor 


Ameri- 
Indeed, his whole literary style was 
think of as 


American—simple, unpretentious, clear 


was vers 
can 
vhat we have come to 
homely. That stvle can be seen at its 
best in the Autobiography, or 
Richard's Almanac 
thousands of 


in Poor 


which went every 
vear into That 
Franklin was the first American humor 


ist is universally conceded. Who but an 


he mes 


American could have insisted, for vears 
on the mythical death of a rival printer 
or offered to furnish Edward Gibbon 

English historian, with 
material for a history on the Rise and 
Decline of the British Empire, or scat 


the pompous 


aphorisms wide 
wide open 
shut afterwards,” 


those homely 
spread: “Keep your 
hefore marriage; half 
or “Three removes is as bad as a fire,” 


4 Fat Kitchen makes 


tered 
eyes 


a lean will # 


Who else but an American would have 
solemnly described the cod and whale 


fisheries of the Great Lakes 


that 
that 
fish 
but let them know, sir, that cod, like 
attacked by 
enemies, fly into any 


Ignorant people may object 


the upper lakes are fresh and 


cod and whales are salt-water 


ther fish, when their 


water where 
1 
they 


can be safest; that whales when 


they have a mind to eat cad, pursue 
and that the 


grand leap of the whale in the chase 


them wherever they fy 


up the Falls of Niagara is esteemed 
»v all who have seen it. as one of the 


finest spectacles of 


| nature 


Wrote Albany Plan of Union 


All this emphasized perhaps the less 
But 


Franklin managed to write even of great 


serious phases of Franklin's career 


events with quiet humor 

Take, for example his description ot 
the plan he worked out for the Albany 
1754—the Congress which 
was to have settled the problem of 
and the difficulties be- 
colonies and mother country 
The Albany Plan of Union which Frank- 


Congress of 


Indian relations 


tween 


PLOLELOLLLOLLLOLLED 


lin prepared was a great historie docu 
in tact, of the Articles 
of Confederation and even of the Con 


ment, the germ 
stitution. But you would never suspect 
that Instead 
he says simply: “The different and con 


from Franklin's account 


trary reasons of dislike to my plan 
makes me suspect that it was really the 
still of the 


pinion that it would have been happy 


true medium; and | am 
for both sides of the water if it had been 
adopted, But, those who govern, having 


much business on their hands, do not 


take the 


considering and carrying into execution 


generally like to trouble of 


new projects. The best public measures 
ire therefore seldom adopted from pre 
tore’d by the occa 


vious wisdom, but 


sion 


its Americanism Will Live 


All these qualities emerge in the 
adaptability his 
ability to seize an opportunity, his pas 
sion for self-improvement, his versatility 
his simplicity and good humor, his mod 


Autobiography: his 


esty and his statesmanship. These remi 
recall only the 
first half of Franklin's public career 
The most important chapters were still 
ihead. But Franklin's character is here 
for the though it does 
not record the full history 
the full flavor 

It is safe to prophesy that the admira 
tion and affection which generations of 
readers have confessed for the Autobi 
ography will not decline. The qualities 
of Americanism it reveals will live for 


niscences, to be sure, 


Autobiography 
does contain 


generations to come 





. 
‘ 
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With this article Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager the series he 
began last year on American history 


continues 


in literature. He discusses entertain- 
ingly the books, from Colonial days 
to the present, that give the best and 
most realistic picture of the life of 
the American people in their time. 

The articles not only reveal how 
rich is our literature in the living 
stuff of history, but show you how 
much you will enjoy reading the 
books themselves that Dr. Commager 
writes about. The books selected will 
be enjoyed by everybody and are 
easily available in most school and 
public libraries. 

The articles are not condensations 


American History in Literature 


_regular contributor. A distinguished 


of the books, but each article gives 
you a substantial picture of the story 
and its background. You see the 
American people working, playing, 
fighting, pioneering, building homes 
and families, marching onward to- 
ward freedom. The ten books that 
make up the 1950-51 series repre- 
sent major periods in our history. 
Readers of Senior Scholastic know 
that Dr. Commager has long been a 


American historian, he is the eco- 
author of The Growth of the Amer- 
ican Republic, author of The Heritage 
of America, The Pocket History of 
the United States, The American 
Mind, and numerous other works. 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points 


|. THE SINEWS OF WAR 


Lanese 
thre 


following 
Preside nf 


it. BENJAMIN FRANKLI 


On u the | ‘ 


| 


and France 


Richard's 


I ngl and 
t Poor 


nterested it 


SEASON 


A. Here's a ju nbled 


portant the stor, 


events in 


} 
line at the end, renumber 


rh hror 
git « mo 


t 
i 
2. Tota 


dents in the r 


Alice CCE} 
Junior Prom 
Johnny meets a cute senior 
the Legion dance at the lake 


tells J 


with his dad 


le 


up like 
t start 


then tell them 


some 


50 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





YOU NAME iTi 
Have y 

has given fis nam 
tion, or personal characteristic 
these “name words 
others aren't. The 
word” would make a tascinating report 
Right now, all you hay } 


are still capitalized d. Malaprop 
the l hild actor, 2 


words, 3 


‘history behind person who misuses 


tence-sitter 
Pharisees 


e to de s tell what e 


doom 


wut court 


pavement, 2. horse trader, 
3. stalemate 

j. Knickerbocker 

1. period furniture, 2 
pants 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


chiseler, 3. knee 








Johnny, the Big Wheel, his “steady girl’ 
and his best boy friend— 
three’s a crowd! 


Open 
Season 


by James L. Summers 


PHE beginnis 
didn't n 
point 1s 


y 
I 
The 


1 the 
is a good-l 
lid the quick 
early ever 

it 


ound ao 


pencils 

ind evervb 
I lined up a 
vot an odd 


} 
CIULDSS 


vanted to 


rgainer 
aise | kn ™ 
knows John 
evening tor 
list. Al- 


I kept 


} 
dd 


mce 


ret 


m the 


ke me 


8) 


} 


to 


ip te hi 
brush-off for a few 
the teams right from my freshman 
and | 


first 


ba ST 


et 
sq 


Alice 
had a 


\ first 
lot to sa 


tour dances with and 


ind two others. | 
a few other girls 
Alice the program 
good boys here,” I said 
looked at it. There 


eyes 


Sor 


1 showed 


é * 
She was some 
Oh,” she 
Johnny 


y about that look 


ZZ quee al 


mice 
even 
third 


with my 


is lancing 


pretty brunette. I was looking 


and wondering if I 


danees 


shoulder 
i few more 

with her 
feel re 
else, | 

But 
sa brain 
und = rathe 
Oo getting 


Ralph Ivy go b 


+} } 


nade me 


invbod) 
' 
little jealous 


riend He 


person like rie 


Ise for a pal 
Caine 


the 


on 


pi 
admit when I first 
, 

gh scho | gave 


months. I 


him 
was 

veal 
that 


the 


the 
+} 


Wheels 


wel tv le 


hung around 


Nving 


emester | #4 





al 
some freshmen hang 
wv. But Ralph 
together as » neece 


und | @ 

” ounterb 

me, I tho 

I saw h vit 
1 


sive ; nas 


an 


sround 
avitated 
od 


each 


he 


h Alice 
Ralph 


int now 


talk 


n 


nen "y ure 
your wages 

You me 

Nothing much. Just 

wutiful 


precious 


i] 
couple girls wanting 


minute of my time 

get away You know how it is.” 
‘l know you 

und I could almost believe it 


But it would tick 
made tte 


The 
Id 


I was pust x | ling 


just the feel s} 
had 
Wwwa 


laugh at he 


asked h I 
He kne 


Alice would answer 


I 


Big Wheel 


m time. I'll have to raise 


ure late Johnny What 


Couldn't 


of course. All 
nto my head 


’ irathi 
ry inspiration 


I stared at 
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could be 


ce’s folks would never know the 


at once, the idea popped 


and I felt almost dazed 
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(ralbra NEA Service I 
“I'm dying to date him! He's so mys- 
terious—always wearing a necktie!’ 


ADIES 
4 attention 


—on mv right 


and gentlemen, your 
please! Introducing 
the lovely Miss Mary 
belle Minsonte, the 


who before your 


Human Seagull 
dazzled eyes will 
execute the most difficult acrobatic 
feat ever performed in this country 
And on my left 
for your pleasure Bronz 
the King of Wild-Beast 


the small ring before 


or abroad! I present 

Bulldini 
lamers. In 
vou, you will 
see him coax kisses from lions and 
smiles from bears 


Wouldn't like to be 


sing out introductions 


you able to 
is effortlessly 


You 


could, of course, if you were a circus 


as a ringmaster at a circus’ 


m.c. three performances a day, six 
week, 


days a season after season! 


But if a party is no circus for you 
rbout the 


introductions 


because you aren't 


and 


sure 
whens hows of 
let's learn them. Perform as often as 
you can, with a big side-show smile, 
and get set for the biggest good time 


on earth! 


QO. Hou 
a party 
crowd? 


do you introduce guests at 


partic ularly if there's a large 


Meeting too many people all at once 
is confusing. The simplest way to in- 
troduce one roomful of 
people is to get the attention of the 
group. You might say, “Hi 
Quiet, please! This is my cousin, Bill 
Beasley.” If you can't get the group's 
attention (it isn’t easy, if the party's a 
lively one), introduce the newcomer to 
the host or hostess. Then during the 
evening, see that he meets all the others. 

Always introduce boys to girls or 


person to a 


everybody! 


BOY dates GIRL 


The way to do this is to say 
the girl’s or woman's name first: “Caro- 
lyn Tapolian, this is Bill Beasley.” And 
be sure to pronounce both names slowly 
Otherwise, Bill might later 
introduce Carolyn as “Miss Napoleon” 
might introduce Bill as “Mr 


women 


ind clearly 


r Caroly1 
Beeswax.” 

If the 
other 


two know nothing about each 
give ore or both of them a starter 
“Bill's just moved 
here from Detroit” or “€ 


tennis player 


in getting wcquainted 
irolyn’s an ace 
But beware of embarrass 
ing your guests by flattery or too per 
“Bill's the most 
Detroit” or 


with Jim Yates 


sonal remarks, such as 


pular boy in “Carolyn 


roes steady 


p 
so watch 
ste p! 


The import 


nt tl ng in making mtro 


ductions is not the form, but the warmth 
ind feeling with which vou make them 


There'll 


ment of the 


ilways be a time, in the excite 


moment, when you'll com 


pletely forget the “form Just say the 
natural 
torget 


smile 


names in wh ifeverT 


ler If in your 


seems a 


" confusion you 


familiar names, admit it with a 


and a laugh at vourself. Evervbody at 
sometime or other has been in the same 
You'll be understood and forgiven 
I can't 


name at the 


spot 


when you say, “I'm sorry, but 


re member my 


even own 
moment!” 

When you're introduced to someone, 
what do you say? Not “Pleased to meet 
cha” or “I'm thrilled, I'm sure.” Intro- 
ductions should be acknowledged with 
the simple “How do you do?” or “Hel 
lo.” When you leave a new acquaintance 
sav, “I'm glad to have met you” or “I 
hope we'll see each other again soon.” 
Add to that last one and it'll 
probably come true! 


a smile 


QO. I met a girl at @ party recently 
Although 1 wanted to make a good 
impression on her, I’m afraid I did just 
the opposite. I felt so nervous that I 
could hardly talk to her. Can you give 
me some advice?” 


The surest way to make a good im 
pression on someone is to be yourself— 
to be natural. You've made friends be- 
fore. Think back to the time you and 
Tom first became friends. Your bike had 
a flat tire, and a stranger came along to 
help vou fix it. By the time you reached 
the filling station, you and Tom had de 
cided you'd both try to make the base 
ball team 


“impressing” 


You weren't thinking about 
Tom, and Tom was just 
helping a guy who had a flat tire. Your 
friendship with Tom began as you both 
became interested in fixing the flat 

A friendly Tom led to 
friendship. A friendly gesture at a party 


gesture by 


1 better time and some 
spec ial. At a 
jon in the fun. Be friendly and interested 


often leads to 


times to someone party 


in evervone, not just the girl you want 
to impress. She'll be impressed by you 
well-liked by 


everyotre is well liked by vou! So keep 


if vou are everyone—and 
the party spirit alive by doing your part 
to enter into the entertainment planned 
by the Ask your Girl-to 


Be-Impressed to dance, or play a game 


host or hostess 


of ping-pong, or to be your partner in the 


next stunt. If she’s promised someone 


else, don’t sit around and stare at the 
others. Walk up to another girl who is sit 
ting by herself and ask her to dance, or 
play ping-pong. Then later you can try 
again to team up with your Girl-to-Be 
Impressed 

As for the conversational hurdle, you 
can jump it by studying vour mother 
and her friends, or your sister and hers 
You'll find that women and girls are 
generally more interested in the human 
rather than the technical angles of any 
subject. For example, they're usually 
more interested in the “personalities,” 
than the “plays” of a football game 
Girls like to argue in fun so ask a ques- 
that can't 
See what happens when you say 


tion be answered “yes” or 
“no. 
(very innocently), “Gary Crosby bores 
me. Does that guy think he can sing?” 
Try talking movies, records, 
books, and school projects, too 

One word of caution—all girls are not 
the same, just as all boys are not the 
same, so know your girl. That won't be 
hard if you listen attentively to what 
she tells you about herself. And she'll 
be likely to do so if your interest in her 
is genuine and friendly! 
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CAREER CLUB 


Does Your 
“iT. &. Record Count ? 


We look for workers who had aver- 
age or better than average high school 
grades. These grades show ability and 
interest in achievement. We check with 


“I'm five minutes early. if I 
punch the time clock now, 
will | be paid for overtime?” 


past employers to be sure that the ap 
I 


nt has learned how to work well 


he has gotten along 


les show two things ’ lov ire interested 

1» student has worked } ‘ h . . ] activities be 
me degree, how much 
le arned In such skill « urses 


g. and shorthan 


’ 1 
ind eadershij 


Tue Knocer COMPANY 
emely important 
b. Often teachers Work Experience Valuable 

! } ' 
questi med abou 


Hou well qualifn d 
What are hi 


Cene I tric is interested in get- 
ll-balanced worker A stu 

home with other people 

rk cheerfully with them 


} 


person we must have 


t 
ilso has d me well 


that will be a verv great 
ng him find a 
experience | f course, In 


When app! } 


PI ints have all the 


ithons for jOD we ch Ose 
| idy discovered 
wn way 


Generac Evectraic COMPANY 


tion to an 
rades. We feel that 
Satie 


lid in 


nsidera 


INZ (LOMPAN 


On the Record 


VW 


This is the first of “The Boss Looks at 

You” series of articles in which some of 

the nation’s leading employers tell you 

how to prepare for your careers and 

how to succeed in your first jobs. Next 

wre rds week: “Apply Here! —what job inter 


Tue Boanpen Company Unrrep Am Lines viewers look for in teen-age applicants 





never satis 


Psod. 1 ALL coaches are 


fied. If a halfback yards, 
they'll point out that if he had cut back 
he might have gone 90 yards. If their 
thev ll shake their 
heads and moan, “We lucky. We 


runs 75 


team scores an upset 
were 
won't win another game.” 
Frank Leahy, the mastermind of No- 
tre Dame, is that kind of guy. He's a 
Nothing short of 100 per 


Ww hen he 


pertectionist 
cent satisfies him. So says that 
Bobby Williams is the perfect quarter- 
back, the had,” 
your eyeballs have a right to pop. For 
in addi 


greatest 1 have ever 
you must remember that Leahy 
tion to being a miser with praise, is the 
coach who developed such super quar 
terbacks O'Rourke 
Ratterman, Angelo Bertelli, and Johnny 
Lujack 
Maybe Leahy 
thick 
is a genuine, 14-carat All-American. In 
Notre Bobby 
as neve! played on a losihg team! 
*ke every Notre 


record for passing. Out of 147 pitches 


as Charlie Ceorge 


is putting it on a bit 
But one thing is certain—Williams 
his three years at Dame 
} 


Last year he br Dame 


he connected with 83, f 


of .565 


i perc entage 
1 1,374 yards 
other 
history 


All in all, he aie 
tossed 16 touchdowns. No 
quarterback in Notre Dame 
and that includes Lujack and Bertelli 
that claim 
However, Bobby isn’t just 
He also punts for the Fighting Irish and 
directs their high-powered attack. As a 
field 


can make 
a heav er. 


general, he’s a combination of 


Bob Williams, Notre 
Dame's passing whiz. 


23 


The Perfect Fooler 


and Mighty 
tricky 


Eisenhower, Houdini 
Mouse. He is that shrewd 
ball-handler ) 

You 
things to run the Notre Dame machine, 
with its 200-odd plays Leahy 
gives Bobby a hand. In return 
Bobby doesn’t mind giving his coach 
heart failure 

Against North Carolina last year, for 
example the score was 6-6 in the sec 
ond quarter Notre Dame had the ball 
19-vard line with fourth 
down coming up. At least 999 quarter 
backs out of 1,000 would have punted 
But Bobby had different ideas 

In the huddle 
“We 
we're not going to 
one, and if it doesn’t work I'm heading 
straight for the nearest exit.” 

So, with shuddering 
on the sideline, the daring young quar- 
terback chucked to Larry Coutre for 
18 yards and a first down 
on it was all Notre Dame 

Bobby's 
illustrated by his strategy in the South 
ern Methodist game last season. $.M.| 
put up a battle, and it looked 
as though Notre Dame's 37-game win 
ning streak might be broken 

Bobby just attack 
working. Then he discovered the reason 
why. The Mustangs 
charging and their ends were drifting 
wide on every play. This killed Notre 
Dame's famous mouse-trap plays and 


But it left S.M.U. weak at 


(as a 
and daring 

have to be all three of these 
Coach 
tree 


once in a while 


on its own 


he whispered to his 


teammates, ought to punt, but 


I'm going to throw 


Coach Leahy 


From then 


Eisenhower touch is _ best 


terrific 


couldn't get his 


linemen were not 


end sweeps 
the tackles 

So Bobby tossed 197 of hig plays out 
the window and stuck to just three—off 
left guard off tackle off left 
tackle verly from one to 


the othe 


right 
Switching cle 
he guided his team to a thrill 
ing 27-20 victory 

Notre Dame has Loyola High x hool, 
of Baltimore, Md., to thank for its All- 
American quarterback. Bobby won 10 
letters at Loyola—three in football 
in basketball, and three in baseball 

Built like Lil’ Abner, Bobby is 20 
years old, stands 6-feet, l-inch tall, and 


four 


weighs 185 pounds—all of it solid mus 
cle. He likes movies and popular music, 
and his favorites line up as follows: 
Actor, Spencer Tracy; actress, Irene 


Dunne; singer, Bing Crosby; band, 


Ralph Flanagan's 


SHORT SHOTS 


CAN'T understand why college foot 
ball teams should bother to play out 
the season It seems silly since nearly 
all the bigger magazines have already 
their All-American 


order in which the top 


come out with 
choices the 
teams will finish, and even who will 
play in the various bowl games! 

Just in case you're interested, here 
is how the better boards of experts rate 


the top teams for 1950 


Sot. Eve. 
Collier's look Post 
Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame 
Cornell Army Army 
Texas T T 
Stanford Michigan Michigan 
Tennessee Stanford Texas 
Ohio State Ilinois Cornell 
Oklahoma US.C Minois 
Army S.M.U Stanford 
L5.U Cornell Oklahoma 
Michigan Texes Maryland 
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As you can see, all the experts pick 
Notre Dame to lead the 
other teams also appear on every list 
Cornell, Stanford, 
Army, and Michigan 

Wonder what college bagged Bert 
Born, the boy-mountain hoop star from 
Kan.) High School? 
At least 30 colleges were waving schol 
arships at him last June. 

A Born athlete, Bert 
10-inches and shoot 
hand. He averaged 25.1 points a game 
last season 
dunked 111 
state 

All of his clothes must be specially 
tailored. He size 
cost $25 a pair, shirts that cost $7.50 
and suits that cost $100 
Brooklyn 
irguing 
man in 

that Gil Hodges was 
“the man in the world.” A 
reporter chimed in, “What about Ted 
Kluszewski?” One of the players shook 
his head, “Ted doesn’t count,” he said 
“He’s inhuman!” 

HeRMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


nation. Six 


Texas, Tennessee, 


Me dic ine Lodge 


towers 6-teet 


can with either 


and in the state tourney he 


points in four games—a 


rec ord 


wears 15 shoes that 


Several and Cincinnati 


players were about who was 


the strc ngest baseball They 


finally dec ided 


strongest 
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Continued from page 20 
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His dark eyes flickered. “I 
t rid 
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he 


Right now 


me 


ip 


though 


tem 
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But if we go 


ny 
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You kill me 


me 


raises his 


he made me sore 


quietly 


nce 


mean 


There's 


with humor.” 
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ne thing I admire about Ralph—he 


l guess 


suse everything about the idea had 
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We 
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wa 
for 
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Asy 
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face 
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to 


to 
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It 
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i way, t 
id hi 
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ashamed Id 


Lal 


looked straight 


else 
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ent th 
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mis VW 


#0 


the easiest 


ong stead 


And 


ut this 


sure 


wont 
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«5 


it 


be 


# us. You cant tie pe ple 
Johnny 
wthing rolling 
to think and act 


this idea? 


take 


a 


Are 


} 


her 


You 
1 then 


How did 


nace 


through with 


away 


C 


tell 


ant 


Alice 


start 


them 


4 


even though I can't come out in the 
open about it.” 

First I got the picture of Ralph Ivy 
cutting me out with my girl, and Ill 
admit that I almost laughed at him sit- 
ting there beside me 
1 said, “Okay. That's a chance ['ll 
have to take, Ralph. I hate to admit 
this and it isn’t in writing, but you are 
guy. You go ahead and do 
your best to beat my time.” And then 
to make him feel better, I added, “You 
should live so | yng!” 

He grinned last 


4 t was 


me smart 


at and that’s the 
w 
fine, as I 
it would. I went fishing in Utah 
Alice got to 
after When I came home 
told me how much she'd missed me 
“How was the dance?” I asked, finally 
“Nice, except you werent there 
I hadn't told her about Ralph's idea 
of doing his best*to cut me out. F 
is, Id forgotten it. All I 
bout him was, “How’s Ralph? 
Just like he 
{ him to do this for 


Everything worked out 
kne 4 
go to the Spring For 


and 


mal all she 


aC 
about said 
is all the time. Wasn't 
swell 
Sure 
Now 
i little 


She began to smile. “He was 


i while that 


did seem 
hardly had anything to say all eve 
You d 


He 
} nt suppose he’s ana 

He 
Do 


i 
R never 


har 


I langhed 


re about anything we 
‘ ! acl ry? 
eu up 

e hesitated They never gue 


ind rel 


ld her then about 
Ralph planned to cut me out, but I 
lidn't. Let him play his own kind of 
game, I thought, and I'll play mine. I 


Oo 


looked at her and snorted. “That Ivy!” 
I said. “He'll be writing poems next.” 

I didn’t answer her question. I'd al- 
ways thought her eyes were more vio 
let, deeper than any blue could ever 
be, but I didn’t say it. Anyway, we 
were both laughing. 

After that, Alice and I went along 
just about the same. The only differ 
ence I could notice was that Ralph re 
peated dutifully on this courtesy date 
business at least once a week. And he 
kept reminding me. “Johnny,” he'd tell 
me, “you know I'm taking Alice to that 

“Montgomery Clift picture tonight.” 

Know I'd arranged the whole 
thing. “Sure, Ralph.” 

Im doing 

he d Sa) 


Sure 


+? 
nu 


best with Alice, 
“You know that?” 
Making any head 


my 
Johnny, 

Id gnin 
way Ralph? 

Then it was his turn to smile. “Well 
not so you'd notice it. But I'm still try 
ing, and I'm going to keep on.” 

Che three of us never scemed to get 
together the way we used to. In the 
Ralph just didn’t show up 
in the halls 
king for him. If we passed him on 


first place 


H 


1 
100 


wasn t when I went 
the street and stopped, he'd get a queer 
look on | Why, thanks 
but in this 
block 

I mentioned something to Alice about 
it. “Id with 
Ralph 
Have 


She sh 


uis face and say 
got to 
Better go on without me.” 


lve see a fellow 


what's wr mig 
He 


acts funny 


-) 


you noticed i 


wk her head silently and be 


talking about something else l 


that it 


her h \ 


dnt make too much 


a 
Ralph acted, | 
s what sl meant me to 
t 1 noticed that she 


ivoid KR ilph when she 


nt 


la 


but 


DIDN'I 
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l kne Ww 
i ct DEW iit 


vy ng to 
he Never under ul 
1 Norton 1 I don't 


lerestimated Ralph I 


; | } 
iat Ralph 
saV5 arc 


he said, sta ting out 


13 
the rh 


He took a | When he spoh 


voice seemed strange 


»reath 
his as if he 


Continued on page 26 
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How well prepared ts the 
American oil industry to meet 


o 


the nations emergency needs? 


N EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
A te as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War II 


nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 


during which the Armed Forces of this 


civilian needs were met 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 


refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on priv ate management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


Published by the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH eee 


someone I didn’t know very wel 
“Johnny, I'm quitting this courtesy 
business right now.” 
I said How come? But he nestly 
- 


l 
us glad. The wa he'd been acting 


} 


is making me won r, as I told you 

I thought Alice parents had forgotten 
bout the whole thing by now. Back in 
‘king around fo 

t. Now he'd mace 


, 
for what came nex 


brightened and slow 


Snacks for hungry, thirsty te mers 
Needn t be just pop and wieners 
Add milk and trua, @ soled hearty 
And turn that snack inte o party! 








When the gang gets together at your house, dress up the 
“eats” with a big salad, apples, bananas, and milk shakes, 
as well. as your favorite wieners or ‘burgers. Umm—good! 


J , 
expression must have given ny 
swer. He.turned abrupt! 


vay without another word 


hed him ,go, I could feel a 
~% anger narrow my eves 
re all during the next hour 
Well, some! So Ralph Ivy 
he uld declare an “open sea 
me on my own terms' 
for a surprise 

whole story that eve 
sound silly and not 
ill. vour best friend 

steady girl 

I finished 
late is over. He wants it 

om now on, Ralph is strict 
wn. The next date you give 
wins for himself, and”—I gave 

ill the weight it could carry 
vell figure the thing out from there.’ 

Her answer was strange—absolutel 
unrelated to what I had been telling 
her, I thought at first. She said, “Johr 
ny, when is the Junior Prom?” 

“Three more weeks,” I said. But she 
knew as well as I did. I couldn’t under 
stand why she was asking. 

“Everyone says it’s going to be the 


{ 
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of the girls have their dates already.” 
4 


vest prom ever” she said “Quite « tew | Cam You Really Brush-Off 


It hit me then, and I'll say this for - y h D 9 
Ralph Ivy. When he decided to meet | ae oot ecay ° 
me on my own terms out in the open, : 
he played it fair. He pi ked the tough 
est spot he could find The Junior 


ro hr > we ks nm id ince he ; all 

naked ane eal girl to go with hie = SQUIBB GIVES 
nd righ 0 I knew tha he | d r 

rar yior oh mind in ar Atter f a you FACTS 

" : ; — 


: : 
was my steady girl. I didnt 


all 
my bid down t be meas 

red r size against Ralph Ivys. I 
sinilec Some girls ue anxious early 

| said. And I let the matter droy 

A da passed ind two. Ahi hidin t 
talk about the Prom. I knew Id won 
| never did ask her t 1) with me 


4 


' 
1 didnt even 


» her the Dee 


ike the tragrance 


it There's No Such Thing as a Miracle Dentifrice. fects. and acids that form in your mouth 
was 


ee You see, many things cause tooth de after you eat. That last cause is the 
age i. nth ee " er , | cay... eating wrong foods when you only cause that anv dentifrice can help 
guess she said y , a were very young sickness. bodily de combat 

| looked at |} wrply. Her voice 


had sounded alu t i 1. But when | . ER 


said ¢ 
Pauley 


ur tor 


Brushing After Every Meal Helps. Bacteria (ream helps neutralize acids with mag 
in your mouth turn food particles nesium hydrate helps make them 


Squibb Dental harmless. 


The Best Way to Fight Decay. | se a reliable dent 
frice after every meal when acid formation is 
if its peak See your dentist twice a year for a 
th rough cleaning and check up and take this 
advice tor between-\ it tooth care He's still 


' est prote on y st pain and troulle 


On, by the way... 
before the next big 
date, freshen-up 
: your smile and 
Why can't you go?” I said ag breath with SQUIBB 


stared at her hard 





She lowered her giance 
me, Johnny— 


Continued on page 





Announcing the 
—A 


~ 1951 ART 


SHINES WRITING 
Awards 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


* Gold Achievement Keys 
* Certificates of Merit 
* Cash Awards more than $16,000 


* Over 140 Scholarships valued at $60,000 


than $16.00 


Awards 


" " 
ips valued at 


i ee 


ind photography 
Vinners will be show: 
School Art Exhibition 
Pittsburgh, Pa. N: 
winners will be show: 


New York City 


bush some award 
winning stories, ar 
gray hs will be put 


ki ade and othe ! 


PHOTOGRAPHY (Black and White—Color) 
| News 2) Se r ( nmunity Life, J3 Sports 
4) Portrait, (5) Animals, (6) Scet 7) Still Life 


WRITING (including Journalism) 


{1 hort Story 2) Essay 3) Poetry 4) Short-short 


Story 5) Review 6) Humor 7) Autobiographical 
Sketch, (8) General Article, (9) Literary Article, (10) His 
torical Article 11) Current Affairs Report, (12) Radi 
Script 13) News Story, (14) Feature Story 15) Edito 
] lf ports Writing 17) Interview 18) Column 


‘ 
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NEWSPAPERS SPONSORING REGIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily News—southern Calif. 

Denver (Colo.) Post—state 

Hartford (Conn.) Covrant—state 

Miami (Fla.) Herald—southeastern Fila. 

Peoria (Ill.) Star—north central Illinois 

New Orleans (La.) States—La. and Miss. 

Boston (Mass.) Post—Me., Mass., N. H., Vt. 

Detroit (Mich.) News—southeastern Mich. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times—St. Louis area 

Cleveland (Ohio) News—greater Cleveland area 

Newark (N. J.) News—state 

Knickerbocker (N. Y.) News—capital district 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press—western Pa. 

Ft. Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram—north central and west 
Texas 

Newport News (Va.) Daily Press—Virginia peninsula 

Washington (D. C.) Star—Washington metropolitan 


THE 1951 CO-SPONSORS 


By sponsoring classifications and giving valuable national 
awards, a group of leaders in industry are helping to make 


a bigger Art Awards program possible this year. We are 


proud to announce the following 


NATIONAL ART and PHOTOGRAPHY 
CO-SPONSORS 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC. 

ANSCO, INC. 

ARGUS, INC 

MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

EAGLE PENCIL CO. 

FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 

HIGGINS INK CO., INC 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., INC. 
PAASCHE AIRBRUSH CO. 

N. Y. GIRL COAT CO. 

SCULPTURE HOUSE, N. Y. C. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 

F. WEBER CO 

WEBER COSTELLO CO. 





REGIONAL DEADLINES 
Closing dates for Regional Awards are 
earlier than National Deadlines. See Rules 
Booklets for your region. 


NATIONAL DEADLINES 
Art and Photography Awards—March 15, 
1951 
Writing Awards—March 1, 1951 


All Scholastic Awards are approved by 
the Committee on Contests, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 


NATIONAL WRITING CO-SPONSORS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 




















REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
ILLINOIS (Du Page and So. Cook Counties) 

Wieboldt's, Ook Pork 
INDIANA (State) 

The Wm. H. Block Co 
IOWA (State) 

Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (Stote) 

The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wich#a 
LOUISIANA (Stote) 

Maison Blanche Co 
MARYLAND (State) 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS (Stote) 

The Boston Globe ond institute of 

Contemporary Art, Boston 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) 

Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MICHIGAN (Western and Northern) 

Wurzburg, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA (State) 

The Deyton Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI (Stote) 

R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 


NEW YORK (North Central) 

E. W. Edwords & Son, Syracuse 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 
OHIO (Northeastern) 

The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OHIO (Southern) 

The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA (State) 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahome City 
OREGON (State) 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphio 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 

Koufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central) 

L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 
TEXAS (Southeastern) 

Foley's, Houston 
TEXAS (Northeastern) 

Senger Brothers, Dallas 


A group of leading department stores 
and other organizations will hold re- 
gional exhibitions of art and photogra- 
phy and give students the opportunity Indianapolis 
of local recognition of their talents. At 
press time the roster of co-sponsors is 
as follows 
ALABAMA (State) 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birminghom 
ARIZONA (State) 


Valley National Bank and 


New Orleans 


Phoenix College, Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 

Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) 

The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 

The Hartford Covrant, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington) 


Frank R. Jellef, inc Washington 





FLORIDA (Southern) 
Burdine's, Miami 
GEORGIA (State) 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlante 
NLINOIS (North Central) 
Block & Kuwhi Co., Peoria 
ILLINOIS (Northeastern) 
Wieboldt’s, Evonston 


MISSOURI! (Western) 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) 
Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Louis 
NEW YORK (Menheotten, Bronx, Richmend) 
Gimbels, New York City 
NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Volley) 
luckey, Plott & Co. Poughkeepsie 


TEXAS (North Central) 

W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 
WASHINGTON (Stete) 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (Stete) 

The Diemond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State) 

Schuster's, Milwaukee 
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Strike! Self-Cure 


“Two men are outside, someone re “Oh, Captain,” said the lady ons 
ported to the manager of the ball team. cruise, “my husband is subject to sea- 
They want passes—say they are friends sickness. ¢ ould you suggest what he 
# the umpire ought to do in case of an attack?” 
hs t id the manager ‘Don't worry, Madam,” replied the 
» friends Captain “he'll do it!” 
‘Fhe Albuquerque Reverd Tough Egg 





Customer: “Say, waiter, is this an 
incubator chicken?” 


118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS (2. aalcnammana 


Customer: “It must be. No chicken 
that had a mother could get as tough 


as this one.” 


Polite Reply 
Boastful Bore Whatever 
Bored Host Then why don 


ilk about yourself tor a while?’ 





Slippance 

Boy: “Pardon me—er—but—” 

Girl: “No, you've never met me at 
a Sunday School picnic or a dance or a 
football game. I don’t know your cousin 
from Kalamazoo and I don't look like 


a girl you met in Paducah. I'm not go 


ing your way and | wouldn't ride with 


you on a bet. I didn’t ever zo to school 
+} 


wi uu; Im not waiting for a street 











car and I'm on my way to meet my 
rino 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and date who weighs 200 pounds. Now, 
were you going to say something?” 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK Boy: “Yes, darn it, you're losing your 
A speedy young cycler named Brace | underskirt 
Became exhausted on a cross country race. 
To regain his vim | 
It was Planters for him Bob Hope: “What kind of soup is 
this? 
Bing Crosby: “Why, that’s Navy 
Bean soup 
Hope: “Well, then what are these 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY noodles doing in it? 


Crosby: “Convoys!” 


Anchors Aweigh 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete 





Study the scene above and list on o sheet of paper ten mistokes 
yeu find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- Answers to last week's crossword puzzle 
mit a last line to the above limerick 

Eech contestant moy submit more then ene entry. Send empty 
Planters beg wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr 
Peonvt. On top of pege write your name, home address, city 
ond state. Fasten the beg, wrepper or picture to your entry 

Mail entries to Planters Contest Editer, Room 700, 7 East 12th 





15 prise® 
pree St. New York 3, N.Y. to arrive by midnight Janvery 31, 195! 


et $1.00 each Neo entries accepted after that dote 
100 venerable Men Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
twe so takes in the picture, and whose limericks ore considered best by 


oan chod th the judges 
vec 


nt Planters Peer” 


The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magerine of March 28, 1951. in the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prite identical with thet tied for will be 
eweorded each tying contestant 


Americo + Most Beav- 
Dress Design - Feshion titel end complete tine of Modern 


ACADEMY titwetretion + tatertor GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


end care sensational commission 
Free Memory Geek with cach order 
Write teday fer free sample tit 


Write fer ree Catoleg PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
16 Macmrans oft CmCAGO ) CLE 1425 £. Elm S¢., Seranten 5, Pe 


CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING SENIORS Sell your classmates | 











Open Season 


(Continued from page 27) 


I waited, hate her, 
maybe. .. . 

She was tense, worked up over some- 
thing, but her voice came 
strong. “I've been a terrible person. A— 
coward. But you've got to know. I—I 
guess I was waiting for—for something 
to happen to make it easier. But noth 
ing did. And it isn’t fair to you or to 
any of us. Johnny, Ralph asked me to 
go to the Prom with him three weeks 
ago. I tried to—I'm going him 
Johnny!” 

That rocked me; I couldn't believe 
it. I even began to laugh, and I didn’t 
know until I heard that silly sound in 
my I pulled myself together and 
gave the laugh some backbone. “You're 
kidding,” I said 

She gave a frightened little shake to 
“No, Johnny But I 
have been kidding for the past month 
Kidding myself you, and Ralph 
But I'm not any Not any 
more.” 

I was down on my knees and I must 


set to 


getting 


clear and 


with 


ears 


her head I'm not 
and 


more ever 


have looked sweet, staring at her like 
somebody's pet English bulldog. I was 
beginning to believe her and it filled 
me with rage. That hot, stuffed feeling 
came around my eyes and shot 
all through me. “Now 
steadying each word just right 
my teeth, 
tell me you're going to the Prom with 
Ivy?” 

She nodded again. This time 
“I—I waited until now to tell y 
cause I was—’ 

I Stood up slowly and balanced 1 my 
full height “Look, Alice,” I 
said, “it was a good joke while it lasted. 
But the Now 
as I get this rare you say 
you pick Ralph Ivy over me. T 
I know 


poison 
listen,” I began, 
between 


“you mean to sit there and 


ves 


uu be- 


above her 


acting is a little too real 
rich humor 
hat’s the 
pet ine, But just where do 
I laugh?” 

She 


I he 
put her 


She 
let it 
hnny 


to her feet beside me 
hand on my arm, and | 
there a second ‘No if 
lease take it that 
I know I should have told you so 
Every day I told myself, ‘I'll tell 
in a little while. Today. Some 
But | in't 


just —« yuldn 
‘going 


steady 
came along, F 


came 


stay 


don’t way—please! 
ner 
him 


to- 


time 
You see, we 
were And then Ralph 
and 
I shook her arin 


‘You hit it there 


Zero in 


off as if it could bite 
Alice,” I cold 
the chemistry books 
Any time I 


out-classed by Ralph Ivy 


said 
as absolute 
We were ‘going stead 
find myself 
I move on.” I took two steps away 

She me. “Wait, Johnny!” 
Her voice husky and pleading 
“You've got to try to understand. I was 
confused, and—” 

I interrupted, 


came after 
was 


grinning, “T'll say 


you're confused. You think I asked you 
to the Prom. But I didn’t. You just took 
it for granted. Listen. You got your bid 
from Ralph Ivy. Now you're stuck with 
Then I turned and walked off like 
a very important person on his way to 
a meeting of strictly Wheels. I had a 
right to. Later on, said so 
No doubt about it at all 
I went to the Prom. I had to ask five 
girls before I found one without a date 
You guessed it—the blonde in my chem 
class. I had a fine time. I let everybody 
know that Johnny York is a character 
in control of The way I 
grinned, they thought maybe it was all 
my idea. I almost began to believe that 


everyone 


any situation 





myself 

But at home that night, 
membering. I was finally 
honest with myself about 
taken for granted. 
realized what I had lost. 


I kept re 
to be 
Alice had | 
And now | 
“She probably 

l kidded 
but any girl 


ready 
her 


wants to keep me on my toes,’ 
It's a mistake, 
entitled to one or 

I looked her up 
“All right 
You've 


once in a 


myself 
two.” 

the 
I told her wryly 


first thing in 
morning 
you win got to do something 
foolish while. Now 
ready to start out all over again at the 
same old stand.’ 

“No, Johnny.” 

I stumbled 


Let's quit stalling 


we re 


‘Oh, 


around 


thead come 


We 


on. 
waste 
that way.’ 
She shook her head 
old stand : 
Not now.” 
Resentment boiled up in me and my 
lip curled. “So that way, is it? In 
the past. So Ralph did cut me out, after 
all.” 
She 
wavered 
For an just stood there. 
I was numb and gone all hollow—as if 
I'd just taken a terrific shoelace tackle 
goal line. I wanted to say 
something that would get back at her 
and at Ralph and the whole world. But 
I couldn't think All I could 
do was look 
I did 


way,” I 


time 
“It can't be the 
she softly 


Johnny said 


it's 


hesitated, but her 


“Yes,” 


instant, we 


eyes never 


said gently 


she 


on my own 


f a thing 
into her eyes 


1 dumb thing, I guess 


“Any 


blurted out hoarsely they're 


t blue. They're violet.” 


I hen I 


from her 





walked 


and out 


and 


hall 


around 
Down the 
my ear. I pushed a smile 


spun 
iway 
on my face 
so everybody could see how happy l 
was 

There's only thing 
with 


one more 
but 


quite so | 


I go 
other girls not 
And it doesn’t 
Alice ind “sits 

down next to me history class, I'm 

not the Big Wheel with her now—even 

though I still am around school. Ralph | 
Ivy is—with no gold football, no Exec | 
Board pin. But I’m not sore. It's just | 
got me wondering about things 


out now 
hurt 


comes in 


steady 


muc h “ hen 


nading, 100, THERE'S 
an Ard Technique 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as importont as the lines you retain. 
Here ore your best bets from Weldon Roberts 


for neotest, most exacting erasing techniques 


ARTEX—Soft white 
pencil eroser for 
procticol drawing 


408 
and drafting. 


HEXO CLEANER 


eraser and 


Soft pink 
for brood 
drowing and tracing 
cloth 


cleaner 
surfaces 
papers 


trocing convas. 


SUEDE — for 


lines on 


Kneodable 
shape for ink 
ing and tracing po 
per, tracing cloth 


DOUGH 
fo any 
erasing chorcoel and 


erasing 
draw 


pencil drawings 


See them oll at your stationer's 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J 


Waldon RoSenis Gnanan 





TEEN AGERS 
ONLY 


BAD COMPLEXION 


externally caused pimples, 
rash, blackheads may be 
quickly relieved with fragrant, 


scientifically medicated Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment. So reliable, 


that many doctors, nurses and 


certain hospit ils use 


Economical. B 


Cuticura 


it your druggist 





NSH 








CHR 























EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES! 
TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for SUNSHINES 
Money Maki Plan, QUICK 

proval with details of B1G 

SHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. 5M-18, 
New York #, N 


115 Fulton @., 


Beil your School Classmates line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS ti in the 
country. Lowest oats ces ever offered. We pay 
hes = « ry ~~ Bulletins. 
cards yr le ¥ like wild 
CharT. cand SPECIAL 168, Bex 

353 we Silumorsh 0, Pa. 





Stem ® aahslate 
Contest News for 


'elsslsine mae late 


STUDENTS! ENTER 1951 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO CONTEST! 


@ 42 Cash Prizes! 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: 
Ist Prize — $50 in each division 
2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
3rd Prize —$15 in each division 


importent! For prize-winning photos taken on 
Ansco All-Weather Film, the prizes you win 
are doubled! Yes, $100.00 instead of fifty; 
$50.00 instead of twenty-five; $30.00 instead 
of fifteen —and remember, Ansco All-Weather 
Film guarantees you clear snapshots in all 
weather in any camera ... all the time! 


® Three Scholarships! 


Seniors are awarded three scholarships. Two 
of them for two years at the Fred Archer School 
of Photography in Los Angeles —the other for 
one year at New Haven's Progressive School of 


Photography 


@ 42 Other Prizes! 


42 Honorable Mentions receive 12 rolls (or 
equivalent in film packs or cut sheets) of Ansco 
Film 


READ THESE EASY 
CONTEST RULES: 


@ Open to all students in Junior or Senior 
High Schools. @ No limit to number of entries. 
@ Simply mount enlargements on a regular 
16x20 white cardboard mount and attach 
KITTEN ON THE CARPET ise-winning p » 1950 Scholastic-Ansc« completed entry blank to back. @ For further 
jetails, consult your teacher, or write Scholastic 


Unusual picture is . 
Magazine for rule book 


animal photogr aphy 


is fresh and original 





BOYS! GIRLS! 
ENTER NOW! 


Get your contest entry blank 
today! Write this magazine for 
FREE COPY of rules book. 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 


{ 





T WILL be thirty years, come the 
22nd of October, since the first issue 
of the first Scholastic was published. 
We are not planning much of a cele- 
There isn't anything “special” 
about a 30th anniversary 
When we had our 25th 


bration 


in 1945, we 
had a big 
story of our 
hun 
and 


a spec ial issue 
told the 
and 


published 
birthday 

birth 
dreds of congratulatory 


party 


and growth received 

messages 

telegrams 
It's fun to 


the “early 


talk 
I'm glad 


and 


look back at 
about days But 


we are not vet old enough to enjoy 


wallowing in reminiscences. A good 
memory records major mistakes of prior 
years and helps us profit by them. An 


occasional searching look into the past 


helps us make sure that as we go for 


ward with the movement of events, we 
do not neglect the things which have 
won for us respect, confidence, and 
customers 

Mostly look 


ahead. That’s where the eyes of youth 
are focused. Here at Scholastic we know 


however, we like to 


we can serve youth and the schools 


only if, like our readers we 
stantly and bravely forward 


tace con 
With due 
respect for the past, with genuine ap 
preciation for all the voices of experi 
ence, we join our readers by keeping 
our weather-evye on the future 

“The King 1S 
King!” That expression doesn’t exactly 
reflect the 
the editorial staff members of the Scho 
lastic family. We do not gaily 


the past. But we keep ever in our minds 


dead! Long live the 


spirit we encourage among 


abandon 


the thing which is of first concern to 
high school stu- 
and the 


ur world 


ind = senior 
their 


the purMoT 
dents of America 
future of our country and 

So. our 30th birthday will get merely 


have 


future 


a brief glance. Because we now 
more than 800,000 student subscribers 
to our magazines, on the occasion of 
this birthday we shall, we assure you, be 
more Conscnrwus than ever ot our respon 
sibilities. It will also be a reminder of 
our age. If we're lucky 
around here on our 40th—or 
our 50th ™ perhaps the nh we shall be old 


enough to talk about our “early days.” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


enough to be 


certainly 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


United Nations 
Senior Scholastic, Oct. 11, 1950 


PAMPHLETS: Building for Peace 
Sales No. 1949°1*°14), United Nations 
International Service, Co 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 27. 25 cents. United Nations 

A Year of Progress, Trvave Lie, 1949, 
United Nations, Department of Public 
Information, Lake Success, N. Y. Free 
U. N. Story: Toward a More Perfect 
World, Robins and Weed, 1950, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
45 East 65 Street, N. Y. 21. 25 cents 
United Nations Week Kit, 1950, Amer 
ican Association for the United Nations 
35 cents. Teachers Kit, 1948, American 
Association for the United Nations, 50 
cents. United Nations Day Publications 
Kit, 1950, National Education Associa 
tion, 1201—16 Street, N. Y., Washing 
ton, D. C. 25 cents. Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly, 1950, Inter 
national Documents Service, 20 cents 
General Assembly (Ref. Pam. No. 1, 
1949), International Documents Ser 
vice, 15 cents 

ARTICLES: “Age of Valor,” N. Cou- 
sins, Saturday Review of Literature, 
Aug. 5, 1950. “Answers to Aggression,” 
Time, July 24, 1950. “United Nations in 
Action,” Scholastic, Oct. 5, 
1949 

BOOKS: United Nations 
Sigrid Arne (Rinehart, 1948), $2.50 
How the United Nations Works, Thomas 
Galt (Crowell, 1947), $2. One World 
in the Making, William Carr (Ginn, 
1947), $1.20. United Nations or World 
Government, Julia Johnson (H. Ws Wil 
son, 1947), $1.25. Everyman's United 
Nations * Department of Public Infor 
mation of the U.N., Lake Success, N. Y., 
1948), $1] 


Documents 


Sentor 


Primer 


Alaska 


October 25 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Alaska, by E. M 
Johnson & Others (World Geography 
Readers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15. 
Ohio. Alaska—Our Northern, Outpost 
1948, 25¢, Armed Forces Talk #218, 
Dept. of the Army, Washington 25 
D. ¢ 

ARTICLES: “Busy Fairbanks Sets 
Alaska’s Pace,” B. A. Wilson, National 
Ceographic Magazine, October, 1949 
“Alaska: Next Stop Statehood?” Senior 
Scholistic, May 17, 1950 

BOOKS: Watch for a Tall, White 
Sail, by Margaret Bell (fiction), $2.50 
(Morrow, 1948). Alaska: Land of To- 


by Edward Henon, $2.75 (Me 
1947). Far North Country, by 
Thames Williamson, $3 (Duell, 1944) 

FILMS: Eskimo Hunters—( North 
western Alaska), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. How Eskimos 
earn their living in a cold, barren land 
by hunting and fishing. Alaska, 11 min 
utes, rent or sale, Encyclopaedia Britan 

1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Relationship of Alaskan 
Portrays re 


morrow , 


Graw 


nica Films, kn 
Wilmette, Il] 
people to environment 
sources; emphasizes transportation prob 
lems. Northern Rampart (This Ils Amer 
ica), 18 minutes, apply, RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. Story of Alaska; strategic 
and economic importance 
FILMSTRIPS: Alaska, General (U.S 
Regional Geography), 46 frames, So 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Geographi 


cal highlights; Eskimo life 


Yugoslavia 
October 25, 1950 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Can Yugoslavia Sur 
vive? by Ales Bebler and Others (No 
610), 1949, 10¢, University of Chicago 
Round Table, Chicago 37, Ill 

ARTICLES: “Will Stalin Jump Tito 
Next?” G. Shepard and V. Pizer, Satur 
day Evening Post, 1950 
“Belgrade Through American Eyes,’ 
S. D. Smith, Netesweek, June 26, 1950 
Tito Seeks Basis for Agreement With 
Neighbors,” F. W. Riggs, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, May 12, 1950 
Yugoslavia 2 A Laguerre Time, 
ary 30, 1950. “Yugoslavia, Alive and 
Kicking,” World Week, November 2 
1949 

BOOKS: Tito's Imperial Communism 
by Reuben H. Markham, $4.00 (Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947) 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcen, by Re 
becca West, $7.50 (Viking, 1941) 

FILMS: Yugoslavia, 15 minutes, rent 
Encyclopaedia ‘ Britannica Films, Inc 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

Advanced 
may be able to make use also 
of New Yugoslavia: Year Three of the 
Five-Year Plan, 10 minutes, English 
commentary, rent or sale, Yugoslav In 
formation Center, Film Dept., 36 Cen 
tral Park South, New York 19, N. Y 
It should be remembered that this film 
is the official presentation of the Com- 
munist-controlled Yugoslav government, 

Watch for forthcoming March of 
Time film on Yugoslavia, scheduled for 
release this fall or winter 


August 5, 


“Report on 
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Off the Press 


The Harvard Reading List in American 
History Harvard 


Cambridge 


University Press 


Vass 22 pp paper 


covers Moe 


Whate 


ram { 


nuses. American igno 


Amencan 


ture, of the 


history and litera 


urts in this country. and of 


American intellectual development may 
be dangerous for the future. Unless citi 
are aware of the 


zens of a democracy 


means by which their country has be- 


come what it is—the efforts and sacri 
fices that have been made in the past to 
liberty for the 
present they are apt to ex hange their 
birthright for 


secure and opportunity 
the proverbial mess of 
pottage 

This quotation is part of a stimulating 
introduction to a highly selective bibli 

phy of American history published 
by Harvard University. A few of the 
books are briefly annotated; almost all 
f them will strike a 


responsive ¢ hord 


f American history, as well 
The 
categories as 
wy, histories of the United 


in teachers 


as mong lay readers books are 
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American hist 
States the colonial period 
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such early 
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War 
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ature and special 
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The Middle 
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The Agrarian Crusade 
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of our freedom. 


of the School of Educotion 
Literature, September 9, 1950 
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From “Education and the Defense of America 


EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


HROUGHOUT most of our national history we have taken our freedom 

for granted. Because there seemed to be no immediate threat, we felt 
that we could afford to be slow in action and that we would have decades 
and even centuries in which to solve our problems. We may have felt we 
had time to carry on an education of a pedestrian character largely devoid 
of fervor and dedication to our way of life. So, too, we felt we could endure 
apathy from most citizens in the community. We knew the processes of free- 
dom faltered seriously, but we were sure we would muddle through. Now, 
however, time is no longer on our side. Allied against us are not only crafty 
enemies but widespread human want and suffering in great areas of the 
globe. We cannot hope to win through for freedom without a carefully 
developed strategy, a new dynamic education, and a resurgent community 
life organized around the moral and spiritual values that are the foundations 


by Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean 


New York University, in the Soturday Review of 
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UNESCO, and the recommendations of 
the UN commission. Teachers who de 
an insight into the work of text 
book improvements should supplement 
this pamphlet with the more readable 
Textbook Improvement and Interna 
tional Understanding, by 1. James Quil 
len, reviewed in Off the Press, April 13 
1949. Any one alert to the implications 
of these studies will be more vigilant in 


sire 


correcting the over-nationalistic mis 


conceptions which mar some textbooks 


Edited by Max 
Flow eT 


Studies in Prejudice 
Horkheimer and Samuel H 
man. 5 volumes. Harper. See detailed 
list below 


The first five volumes in this 
series form the most impressive effort 
bigotry through rational 
analysis which has appeared up to 


new 
to eradicate 
this time. They represent a concerted 
attempt by distinguished social scien 
tists to apply the scientific method to 
isolating and explaining various forms 
of prejudice 
Each of the 
can be read singly without reference to 
Prophets of 
Techniques of 


volumes described here 
others in the series. In 
Deceit: A Study of the 

the American Agitator, by Leo Lowen 
thal and Norbert Guterman (164 pp., 
$2.00 the hate 


views of notorious 


mongers are quoted and the common 


pattern of their appeals is made cleat 
Rehearsal for Destruction: A Study of 
Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial Ger 
many, by Paul W. Massing (341 pp., 
$4) surveys the period of 1871-1914 
Anti-Semitism is revealed as a politic al 
weapon which aided in conditioning 
important sectors of the German people 
to blind obedience. The Authoritarian 
Personality, by T. W. Adorno and others 

190 pp., $7.50) isa detailed study by 
scientists who have tried to 
traits w 


social le 
} 
termine the personality hich 


give rise to prejudice in individuals 
Dynamics of Prejudice: A Psychological 
and Sociological Study of Veterans, by 
Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz 
227 pp., $3.50) is an intensive study 
of prejudice among veterans of World 
War II who were residents of Chicago 
Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder: 
A Psychological Interpretation, by Na 
than W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda 
(135 pp., $2.50) is based on clinical 
studies of people whose mental insta 
bility explains, in part, their prejudices 

These scholarly studies are sponsored 
by the American Jewish Committee 
Unfortunately they are not likely to 
achieve a wide popular audience. The 
sponsors have great confidence in edu 
cation as a major defense against the 
inroads of bigotry. It is up to educators 
with similar confidence to take advan 
tage of their findings. 


Washington, Past and Present. A Picto 
rial History of the Nation’s Capital 
by Chalmers M. Roberts. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 218 
pp., $4.50 


The 150th anniversary of the found 
ing of the nation’s capital has brought 
forth this ably edited pictorial history 
It is the work of a Washington news 
paperman who has patiently assembled 
from archives and contemporary sources 
a varied view of the District's develop 
He has given coherence to a 
wealth of materials which might easily 
have become merely a potpourri of pic 
tures, paintings drawings, cartoons, and 
The book is divided into sections 
on such topics as Major L’Enfant’s plans 
for the city, the Capitol building, Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, the Federal 
agencies, social life and lobbies, the 
press, the White Kipuse, and other as- 
pects of Washington life 
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Headlines of Korea’s History 


EVENTEENTH CENTURY-—Inde- 
J pendence of ancient kingdom of 
Korea ends, as Chinese Manchus seize 
country and annex it to China. Korea 
remains under Chinese control for more 
than 200 years 

1894-95 Japan 
China 
over Korea 

1904-05—Japan 


Russia and proclaims Korea a Japanese 


deteats 
influence 


fights and 


thereby gaining major 


wins wal igainst 


protectorate”—as next step toward to- 
tal control of the country 

1910—Korea is annexed outright by 
Japan, remains Japanese territory for 
next 35 years 

1919—Korean 
ence crushed by the Japanese 

1943—At wartime conference in Cairo, 
the United States, Britain, and China 
pledge a “free and independent” Korea. 
Russia joins in the pledge in August, 
1945, after declaring war on Japan 

1945—After defeat of Japanese in 
World War II, Allies agree that Japa- 
nese troops occupying Korea north of 
the 38th Parallel should surrender to 
the Russian forces, and those south of 
the 38th Parallel surrender to the Amer- 
icans. Russians, soon thereafter, set up 
a puppet government in their zone, for- 
bid all travel and trade across the 38th 
Parallel. 

1946—Russia blocks all proposals by 
United States to unite the two zones 
ind to grant the Koreans independence. 

1947—United States lays problem of 
Korea before the U. N 


’ 


revolt for independ- 


General Assem 


rly Despite Russian opposition, Assem- 
bly creates a commission to supervise 
1 democratic election for an independ- 
ent, unified Korea. Russia boycotts Com- 
mission, refuses to admit its members 
to Soviet-controlled North Korea 
1948—U. N elections in 
South Korea; North 
Korea refuses to take part in balloting. 
Newly elected National Assembly meets 
it Seoul, adopts democratic constitu- 
The Republic of Korea is 
August 15. Dr 
is its first President 


supe rvises 
Soviet-occupied 


hon pro- 


claimed on Syngman 
Rhee 1S chose nh 
United Nations recognizes Republic 
* Korea as the only lawful government 
n Korea. Meanwhile | 


estab 
, 


is! 1 Communist 


Russians 
regime at Pyong 
yang, calling itself “Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea,” claiming authority 
ver all K rea Moscow 
December 30 the 
Korea, leaving a _ well- 


Russian-trained army of Ko 


announces on 
withdrawal of its 
troops from 
armed, 
reans 

1949—Russia vetoes South Korea's 


application for U. N. membership. U. $ 


completes withdrawal of its forces from 
Korea on June 29. This withdrawal, un- 
like the Russian, is observed by U. N. 
Commission 


1950 


JUNE 25—At 4 a.m. (Korean 
Communist forces of North Korea strike, 
without warning, across the 38th Par- 
allel, assault South Korea at 11 points— 
with tanks, planes, and heavy artillery 

At 2 p.m. (Eastern Daylight Time), 
U. N. Security Council meets in emer- 
gency session. It passes a resolution 
which (a) declares North Korean attack 
a “breach of peace;” (b) lays blame for 
the war on North Korea; (c) orders im- 
mediate cease-fire and prompt with- 
drawal of North Korean fogees to the 
38th Parallel; and (d) calls on all U. N 
members to enforce resolution 

JUNE 26—President Truman orders 
U. S. air and naval forces, under Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, to support the 
South Korean troops; also orders Navy 
to defend Formosa 


JUNE 27—U. N. Security 


time) 


Council 


PO epee Pee ERE 


ahs, 
Wide World 
Korean teen-age recruit gets his gun 


passes second resolution, recoramending 
that “the members of the United Na 
tions furnish such assistance to the Re 
public of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack.” 

JUNE 30—President Truman author 
izes the use of U. S. ground troops in 
the fighting 

JULY 1—First American’ troops land 
in Korea; British naval units go into 
action 

JULY 8—President Truman names 
General MacArthur as supreme com 
mander of the U. N. Unified Command 

JULY 14—U. N. asks 50 nations for 
more forces. (Many 
later offer troops and supplies, First 
British troops arrive in Korea on August 
28. Filipino troops arrive on September 
18 

AUGUST 1—After six-and-a-half 
month boycott, Russia returns to U. N. 
Security Council; fails in attempt to 
expel Nationalist China 

AUGUST 5-—In 42 days of fighting 
the North Koreans gain 26,116 square 
miles of South Korean territory—be 
cause of their superiority in numbers 


combat nations 


and armor 

AUGUST 15—U. N. forces hold a 
beachhead in the southeast corner of 
Korea, about 40 miles wide from east 
to west, and 60 to 70 miles long from 
north to south 

AUGUST 31-—Soviet delegate Yakov 
A. Malik ends month as Security Coun- 
cil president, during which time he 
blocked any new U. N. action against 
North Korea 


SEPTEMBER 15—U. N. launches 
major offensive. In a bold amphibious 
invasion, United Nations forces (led by 
U. S. Marines) land at Inchon, west 
coast port 18 miles from Seoul (capital 
of Republic of Korea) and 150 miles 
north of the southern beachhead. Gen 
eral MacArthur, who accompanied the 


expedition, explains that the object of 


this amphibious operation is to crush 
the Communists in a huge “nutcracker 
U. N. Commission on Korea submits 
its report to the 1950 General Assem 
bly. “The invasion of the territory of 
the Republic of Korea by the armed 
forces of the North Korean authorities, 
which began on June 25, 1950,” the re 
port reads, “was an act of aggression 
initiated without warning and without 
provocation, in execution of a carefully 
prepared plan. This plan of aggression 
it is now clear, was an essential part of 
the policy of the North Korean authori 
ties, the object of which was to secure 
control over the whole of Korea 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA: Newly independent nations, facing grave 


Where Next? 


Maps and facts to guide you 


pr 


on possible new “Koreas” 


. 
torces 


the 


states—as in 


invasion by 
{ Soviet satellite 
use { the North Korean attack on 
South Korea 1/or (3) help to local 


imma 
Communists in stirring up internal re 


Bukovina 


the 


the case in China 
Nam, the Philip 


ul 1S 


Viet 


SOVIET BLOC 


bloc”? It 
Russia 


THE 


the Soviet 


includes and 


lominates 

nd the directing center of 
is, of Soviet 

also known as she So 

the Union of Soviet S 


course 


‘epublics ) 

ea Russia is the largest country 
one sixth of the 
stretche 
Nort} 


ering 
Trace Russia 


from the 


, must also meet Communist threats. 


Pacific Ocean in the east to the Gulf 
of Finland in the west. (See map on 
page 9.) She occupies the northern part 
of Asia and the eastern half of Europe 
from the Arctic in the north to the 
Black Sea in the south. Her area is 
8,708,070 square nearly three 
times the size of the U. S. Her popula- 
tion is 193,200,000, about 30 per cent 
greater than the U. S. 

Since 


miles 


1940 Russia has expanded her 
rea greatly. By military or diplomatic 
she has ac juired the following 
the 


lana 


actions 
territones 
of I ith 


iich bordered 


independent republics 
and_ Estonia 
Baltic Sea) 
the Petsamo 


Latvia 
on the 
{ Poland 
n Finland; Ruthenia 
vakia ind Buko 
ym Rumania; Sakhalin and 
Islands from Japan; the Tuva re- 
n trom Outer Mongolia 


; 


eastern part 
trot from 


Bessarabia 


and most of 
trom All these 
incorporated into So 

viet Russia proper—annexed outright 
Bevond her immediate borders there 
are the Soviet satellite states—Albania, 
Hungary, Po 
Mongolia 
located in central Asia, bordering on 

and China 


but nan 


Prussia Germany 


territories were 


Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
land 


Rumania, and Outer 


Russia 


In all » countries are 





part of Soviet Russia. Moscow dictates 
their foreign policy and their domestic 
policy. The government officials of 
these countries are either appointed by 
Moscow directly, or hold their positions 
with the approval of Moscow. The 
Communist parties are held responsible 
for carrying Gut Moscow’s instructions. 
Soviet troops are stationed eithér inside 
these countries or near their borders to 
see that the satellites “hew to the line.” 

Then there is East Germany and 
North Korea. These were originally So- 
viet occupation zones, as a result of 
World War II. But Russia has imposed 
Communist puppet governments on 
these areas and has, in effect, trans- 
formed them into Soviet satellite states 

Finally, there is Communist China 
After a civil war that has lasted for 
more than 25 years, the Chinese Reds 
have seized control of all of China (ex- 
cept the island of Formosa). The Chi 
nese Communists, by their own admis- 
sion, owe party allegiance to Stalin and 
Soviet Russia. In various ways, short 
only of employing Russian armed 
troops, Moscow had aided the Chinese 
Reds to victory. Today, Red China is 
openly and defiantly in the Soviet 
camp, supporting Russia in all her in 
ternational moves. 


ASIA 


What is next on Russia's time-table? 
Will the forces of international commu 
nism strike again? If so, where? These 
are the questions that an anxious world 
is asking. Here are some of the danger 
spots in Asia (aside from Korea). (See 
map on facing page) 

FORMOSA is an island in the west- 
ern Pacific. To this island the Chinese 
Nationalist government of Chiang Kai- 
shek has fled after a series of defeats 
by the Communists on the mainland. 

The Chinese Reds have made no 
secret of their intention to drive the 
Nationalist forces from Formosa. Soon 
after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
President Truman ordered the U. S 
Seventh Fleet to protect Formosa from 
attack. This order does not sit well with 
the Chinese Reds. They (and 
have protested about it to the United 
Nations. Will the Chinese Communists 
attempt to invade Formosa despite our 

ledge to defend the island? This may 
Rad to a war between the United States 
and Red China 

HONG KONG is a British 
colony, situated on a peninsula 90 miles 
south of Canton. Granted by China to 
Britain in 1841, Hong Kong is today an 
important British naval station and one 
of the greatest trans-shipment ports in 
the world. 

Chinese Communist leaders have said 
they regard Hong Kong as Chinese ter- 
ritory. Whether they plan to seize it by 
force remains to be seen 


Russia 


crown 


INDO-CHINA is “next door” to Com- 
munist China, and that’s an yncom- 
fortable location to be in. A large part 
of Indo-China has been set up as the 
independent state of Viet Nam, within 
the French Union. The Viet Nam gov- 
ernment (which is recognized by the 
Western powers but not by Russia) is 
challenged by rebel forcei led by Ho 
Chi Minh, a Communist. 

These Communist guerrillas control 
sizeable areas throughout the country 
Since the outbreak of the Korean war 
the Communist guerrillas have been 
more active. In September they launched 
a large-scale offensive against French 
and native troops in the northern part of 
Viet Nam. It is feared that the Chinese 
Reds may decide to offer armed assist- 
ance to their “comrade” Ho Chi Minh. 

THE PHILIPPINES, though an in 
dependent republic since July 4, 1946, 
is not completely cut adrift from the 
United States. We still retain close ties 
with the republic. Should the young 
Philippine Republic be threatened by 
Communist aggression, there is no ques- 
tion that the U. S. would rally to its 
defense. 

For the past three years Communists 
have been in open rebellion against the 
Philippine government. Some 15,000 
Communist-led rebels, called Hukbala- 
have been raiding and ravaging 
villages on the island of Luzon. These 
“Huks” are neither numerous nor strong 
enough to overthrow or even threaten 
the national government. But they have 
“nuisance value” to Moscow, or Mos 
cow would not encourage them. Conse- 
quently, the Philippine government is 
obliged to maintain large forces to keep 
the Huks in check. 

BURMA, too, has a common frontier 
Chis young re- 
public has a democratic, anti-Communist 
government. But the government is op- 
posed by non-Communist Karen tribes- 


ha s 


with Communist China 


5 


men who are fighting for independence, 
and is also opposed by small bands of 
Communist guerrillas. These struggles 
are sapping the country’s resources. 

THAILAND (Siam), a rice-rich, inde 
pendent kingdom, is not at present di- 
rectly threatened by communism. But 
should Burma and Indo-China both go 
Communist, it is doubtful if Thailand, 
squeezed between the two, could long 
resist 

The same is probably true of rubber 
rich MALAYA, a British possession, 
lying south of Thailand. Malayan troops 
have been battling Communist guer 
rillas for several years—and making con 
siderable headway. The danger here, 
too, is outside aggression, from Red 
China 

Lesser danger spots are INDONESIA, 
INDIA, and PAKISTAN. These three 
newly independent nations in Asia have, 
relatively speaking, small native Com- 
munist movements, and the govern 
ments are strong enough to deal with 
them 


MIDDLE EAST 


Che principal pressure points in the 
Middle East are Turkey and Iran (see 
map below) 

TURKEY, lying in the path of the 
Russian giant, has been fully mobilized 
since 1945. More than two fifths of her 
total national budget is set aside for 
military purposes 

Russia has long been waging a war 
of nerves against Turkey. Two issues are 
involved: (1) Russia is demanding joint 
control of the Straits (see map) with the 
Turks and the right to build military 
bases; (2) Russia is also demanding the 
eastern Turkish provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan—based on a dubious claim 
going back to 1878 

To help Turkey bear the burden of he: 
military preparations, the United States 
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U. $. Congress authorized $62,500,000 ERP loan to Spain, but North Atlantic Pact was signed by U. $., Canada, and the ten 
President Truman eppeses it and hes blocked any action on it nations marked on map. Turkey has alse asked te participate 





offered its aid in March, 1947, under 
what has become known as the “Tru 
man Doctrine.” Its purpose was to help 
Turkey (and Greece) to resist Commu- 


nist aggression. Under this program we 


have supplied Turkey with more than 


$ 100,000,000 of industrial and 
military equipment 

IRAN also is on the tront lines of 
the “cold war.” A neighbor of Russia, 
Iran was occupied during World War II 
by British and Soviet troops. to prevent 
| 


worth 


the country from being seized by the 
Germans 
Russia and Britain had agreed to 
withdraw their troops on March 2, 1946 
But whea the time did 
not do so. Iran complained to the 
United Nations 


It was not until 


came, Russia 


May 6, 1946, that 
finally evacuated Iran— 
after they had the 
[ranian government to promise them oil 
concessions (commercial privileges) in 
northern Iran 

The Russians also tried to create an 
“independence movement” in Azerbai- 
jan, a northwest province of Iran. This 


the Russians 


and only forced 


failed. Iranian troops succeeded in re- 


occupying Azerbaijan in December 
1946 

How serious is the Soviet threat to 
Iran? No less an authority on world 
affairs than Winston Churchill declared 
in the autumn of 1950 that in his opinion 
Iran may be the next objective of Soviet 


aggression. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The map on the facing page tells its 
own story of Communist aggression. 
The western border of the area marked 
by solid red indicates the “Iron Cur 
tain"—behind which Russia’s rule is 
supreme. To the west of the tron Cur 
tain, all Western Europe is in danger 

In GERMANY the East and West 
face. In fact, there are 


two Germanys, each with its own 


come face to 
now 
government 

l. East Germany, controlled by Rus 
propped 
up by the bayonets of the Soviet Red 
Army 

2. West 


a democratic 


sia, has a Communist regime 


Germany is organized into 


republic is far 
affairs 

pendence of action. The 
Allies (the United States 
still 


enjoying 
complete inde 
three Western 

Britain 


tr Ops m 


is domestic 


and 


France maintain West 
Germany 

Russian propaganda and diplomatic 
d at “uniting Germany’ 
# all of Germany 
Allies h ive mace 


intention of 


moves are aime 


} 
t.e., Qaining control 


The Western 


that they have no 


it clear 

surren 

dering Germany to the Russians 
Berlin, too, is divided 


and Western sections. The 


into Eastern 
former Ger 
xcupied by the 
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ines tm 


man capital is jointly 
U. S.. Britain, Fr 


Russia. In 


ARMS FROM UNCLE SAM 


in the form of arms 
and technical advice, is going from 
Uncle Sam to many of the nations 
threatened by Communist aggression. 
The Republic of Korea is, of course, 
receiving millions of dollars worth of 
arms, food, and aniforms to equip its 
fast growing army. To the ten Western 
Eurepean nations who are cooperating 
under the North Atlantic Treaty went 
more than one billion dollars in arms 
aid in 1949. about four and a half bil- 
lion dollars in 1950. 

Greece and Turkey have been receiv- 
ing military aid since 1947 under the 
Truman Doctrine program (see page 
28). Other nations now receiving arms 
from the U.S. are Iran, the Philippines. 
and Viet Nam. 

All of these military assistance pro- 
grams are in addition to economic as- 
sistance programs such as the European 
Recovery Program. 


@ Military aid, 





an attempt to expel the Western powers 
from the former German capital. the 
Russians imposed a blockade which 
lasted from June, 1948, to Mav. 1949 
During that time they prevented the 
shipment by land of food and other 
supplies to the Western-controlled part 
of Berlin. What finally broke the block 
ade was the now-famous “air lift” car 
ried out by the United States and 
Britain, whereby millions of tons of food 
and fuel were transported by plane. 

The only thing that is stopping the 
Russians from marching into Western 
Germany today is the realization that it 
would mean war with the Allies. And 
the Russians, according to most mili- 
tary analysts, are not ready for that vet 

YUGOSLAVIA is the only Soviet 
satellite that has ever dared to break 
with Russia. This, to Moscow, is an un 
forgiveable act. 

The break took place in June, 1948 
Since then Russia has tried every means 
of Marshal 


boycott 


to unseat the 
Tito 


sination plots 


government 


threats, economic assas 


observers believe 


attack—either by the 


The next move 


may he an urmed 





United Nations has 59 member 
Fifty-three have declared their 
support of the action by the U. N. Se 
curity resisting the North 
Korean aggressors. Not all of these 53 
however, plan to send their own armed 
forces to he Ip the United Nations effort 
in Korea 

Six nations do not support the Se 
curity Council action. They are Russia 
Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine (actually 
Russia but each with U. N 
and two Soviet satellite states— 
Other So 


members 


eo The 


nations 


Council in 


part of 
votes ) 
Poland and Czechoslovakia 


viet satellite nations are not 


+ 53 OUT OF 59 
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neighboring Soviet satellites (Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Albania), or - by 
Russia herself. 

FINLAND, bordering Russia to the 
north, lies within the Soviet grasp. Most 
observers believe that the Russians 
could take over Finland completely with 
little difficulty. For the present the Finns 
are independent, but they are careful to 
do nothing to offend their Soviet neigh 
bors 

GREECE lies at the base of the Bal 
With Turkey, Greece 
has been receiving U. S. military aid 
under the Truman Doctrine (see sec 
tion on Turkey). With this American 
help, the Greek government has been 
able to put down a long, bitter revolt 
This uprising of Greek Communists was 
aided by Russia’s satellites bordering 
Greece to the north. 

Since Yugoslavia broke from Russian 
control, relations between Yugoslavia 
and Greece have become much friend- 
lier, and dangers of another Communist 
uprising in Gréece and invasion from 
her neighbors have diminished. The 
Greeks are still struggling to solve the 
severe economic problems which the 
country faces. U. S. observers havé been 
critical of the Greeks’ failure to estab 
lish a government which truly repre 
sented the majority of the people 


THE WORLD 


The areas described above are the 
world’s danger spots, But no country fs 
entirely free of some Communist influ 
ence, particularly from “native” Com 
munists. We know that in the United 
States there is an dangerous 
group of Communists—working in the 
interests of Moscow 
ernment, In France and Italy particu 
larly, Communists have a strong grip on 
labor unions—although their influence is 
diminishing. Central and South Ameri 
ca, too, have Communist troubles. Fears 
of Communist aggression anywhere and 
everywhere will when the 
world is convinced that Russia, herself 
has given up her evil dreams of world 


kan peninsula 


active 


against our Gov 


end only 


revolution 





of the U. N. Yugoslavia also does not 
support the U. N 


rea although 


police action in Ko 
generally re 
the entir« 


she has 


mained “on the fence” on 
Korean issue 

The 53 nations supporting the Se 
curity Council action are: the United 
States, the 20 nations of Latin America 
11 nations of Western Europe, the 
seven Arab League states, the six Brit 
ish Commonwealth Dominions, and 
Afghanistan, China, Ethiopia, Indo 
nesia, Israel, Liberia, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. (For names of individual 
countries see pages 12-14.) 





Armed Services of the U. 5S. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
(U. 5, President) 
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‘ A 1 To dest be ’ Army Air Force Chief of 
’ 1947 the Army and Navy were 0 destroy enemy naval forces Chief of Staff || Chief of Steff) | Naval Operations 
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md) operates under Naval dire COAST GUARD 
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|. To serve with the Navy in seizing 

w detending advance bases and to 
nake initial landings in combined land SIZING UP THE ARMY 

ea-air operations (particularly beach @ A squad is the smallest Army unit, 

ead landings) 10 or 12 men, led by a sergeant. Next 

2 To provide detachments aboard comes @ platoon (four squads), com- 

, manded by a lieutenant. Then a com- 


the Navy ships 
| pany (four platoons), under a captain. 


To guard Naval bases and instal- . 
tions and certain oficial U. & balld A battalion has four companies, plus 
several smaller units of specialists (to 
handle transportation, communication, 
ete.). The battalion, commanded by a 
major or lieutenant colonel, has about 
1.000 men. Next in line is the regiment 
to defend the | j cks (three battalions), commanded by «a 

b) to gain and 1 tain general THE COAST GUARD colonel. 
premacy of air powe { During peacetime the Coast Guard 4 division includes three regiments 
nemy air forces yperates as part of the Department of of about 3,000 men each. A division 

. also has its own tanks, field artillery, 
medical battalion, military police, and 
so on. A division consists of up to 18,- 
000 men, led by a major general. 

An army corps is made up of three 
divisions, headed by a lieutenant gen- 
eral. An army (not to be confused with 
the Army) has, at peak strength, three 
nspor ! ere submarines operating near the army corps (nine divisions). An army 

group consists of any number of armies. 
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The World in the Atomic 
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@ This map is an azimuthal equidistant projection 
of the northern portion of the earth’s surface. This 
means that the map is centered on a single point—in 
this case the North Pole. From this “center of projec- 
tion” a straight line drawn to any other point represents 
a Great Circle—the shortest distance between two 
points. Note the ten-degree lines of latitude which 
circle about the North Pole. There are approximately 
690 miles between each ten-degree mark of latitude. 
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Notice that the map shows Russia and the Russian 
controlled area of the world in black; North and Cen 
tral America are in color. From Alaska and the base of 
Greenland are shown some sample air distances to 
important cities in Russia. And from two points in 
Russia are shown similar distances to important U. $ 
cities. In the event of an all-out war, these distances 
would take on new significance. They might measure 
the routes of Russian or U. S. atomic attack. 





We Fight for 
a Way of Life 


@ Throughout the world, two ways of life are locked 
in a life-and-death struggle. These two ideologies 
are democracy and totalitarianism. 

The struggle is conducted on two levels—by prop- 
aganda and persuasion (the “cold war”); and by force 
and violence (the “hot war”) 

The forces of totalitarianism (communism or fas- 
cism) never gained control of any country by per- 
suasion—by a free, secret vote. Wherever they at- 
tained power, it was always by force or the threat 
of force. Aggression—the unjustified use of force—is 
part and parcel of their faith, their strategy. 

It was by force or threat of force that the Com- 
munists seized control of Czechoslovakia, the Baltic 
states, and vast China. It ie by force and terror that 
they retain control of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 


DEMOCRACY 


ei HE origin of the terf) “democracy” comes from two 
‘ 


reek words: demos, meaning people, and kratein, to 
rule Add the tw { 


parts, and you get “rule by the 


people 4 


A famous definition of democracy is the one given by 


Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg—“government of the people, 


by the people for the people.” 


These are the essential elements of a democracy: It must 


# the people, not of a party or a class 


be a government 
It must be a government by the people through their elected 
representatives, not by a dictator, or a dictatorial clique 
And it must be a government for the people, not over the 


people; one that tries to serve the interest of all the people 


not just of certain privileged groups 


Too frequently propagandists have abused the term de 
mocracy and have 


distorted its meaning. Thus Communists 


call the Soviet satellite states, “people's democracies.” 


The next time you hear a country described as a democ 


racy, test against these questions 


| 


|. Is there treeciom to voice politi al opinions, to vote 


secretly for competing candidates, and to form political 


parties in opposition to the government in power?’ 


2 Is theve freedom to speak ones mind, to 


print ones 
Panes und to meet together peac eably in groups? 


1. Does each man ! 


ave the freedom to worship God in 
his own Way 
right to seek 


whatever job he wants. and to qquit his job when he wis! 


4. Does the individual worker have the 
esr 
5. Is there freedom from unreasonable search and seiz 
ure and from constant observation of private affairs 

6. Does each person accused of crime have the right to 
a speedy and impartial trial by a jury of his equals? 
7. Does the government insist on protection of the rights 
and religious minorities? 


Unless a government's principles and actions give an 


of politic al, racial 


Poland, Rumania . . . and probably of Russia itself. 

Today, Communist troops are fighting the United 
Nations in Korea. Other Communist forces are bat- 
tling for Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, the Philippines. 

The struggle between totalitarianism and democ- 
racy is no longer a mere debate between two political 
systems. It has become a worldwide armed conflict. 

The Communists themselves have shown that the 
two systems cannot live peacefully side by side. That 
notion was blasted for any who doubted it when the 
Communists attacked South Korea. 

What is the basic difference between democracy 
and totalitarianism? Democracy is government by 
consent of the governed; totalitarianism is govern- 
ment by dictatorship (the people having nothing to 
say about who shall govern them). 


TOTALITARIANISM 


OTALITARIANISM is a new name for an old ailment. 
In a sense, every despotic, warlike regime in the past 

was totalitarian 
A totalitarian regime is one which interferes with and 
regulates every sphere of the life of its citizens. It controls 
and totally (hence the name 
“totalitarian” ). It does not tolerate groups or individuals who 


the individual completely 
oppose the government. It maintains itself by force and 
terror—by elimination of all criticism, by silencing and 
wiping out all opposition 

The Soviet Union is the principal totalitarian government 
today. Others, in recent years, have been Fascist Italy and 
Several other governments have been (and 
still are) partly totalitarian. The military dictatorship in 


The same is true, in varying 


Nazi Germany 


pre-war Japan certainly was 
degrees, of the military juntas (councils) in Latin America 
Some political observers also classify the regimes in Spain 
and Argentina as semi-totalitarian 

The two chief exponents of totalitarianism are the Com- 
munists and the Fascists. Indeed, the Communists and the 
Fascists have on occasion worked in close collaboration. The 
world still remembers the 1939-41 Hitler-Stalin pact of 
friendship 

Communists will argue that they do differ from the Fas 


unlike 


eventual establishment of a human society in which wealth 


cists; that Communists Fascists, believe in the 


and labor shall be used for the welfare of the whole. 


} which is the true 


But that’s so much theory. In practice 
test) communism and fascism are identical twins, employing 
pretty much the same methods 

Here are the ugly features of totalitarianism (common to 
both fascism and communism ) 

1. Dictatorship under a one-party system headed by a 
“Leader”; the leader is never wrong; blind and unquestion- 


ing obedience to him is demanded 





DEMOCRACY 


emphatic “yes” answer to these questions, that government 
is not democratic 
How does democracy operate in the United States? No 


oye claims that our country is perfect or that we cannot 


improve. But for more than 160 years we have proved to 
the world that a democratic form of government can bring 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
together under our Constitution. Its first ten 
the Bill of Rights 
Through our courts these rights 


peacefully 
Amendments spell out the rights guar 
anteed to every American 
have been steadily maintained 

Our political way of life is linked with our economic way 
of life. This economic system is capitalism, or free enterprise 
Capitalism is an economic system under which the means 
of production and distribution are privately owned. Indi- 
viduals and corporations earn profits—or stand losses, Under 
our democratic, free enterprise way of life, we have become 
the richest and most powerful nation in the world, with the 
highest standard of living. With six per cent of the world’s 
population, we produce one third of the world’s goods. The 
American worker has more than doubled his real income 
the amount of goods he can buy) over the last 40 years. 

But our political system does provide for certain checks 
und controls on our economic system. “Free” enterprise, as 
we know it today, does not necessarily mean a complete 
“hands off” attitude by the Government. In the United 
States, we have laws providing for old-age pensions, un 
employment insurance, and minimum wages for industrial 
workers. We have other laws guaranteeing the right of 
workers to organize into trade unions and to picket. Railroad 
and utility rates are regulated by public agencies. Monopoly 
(control of services or supply of goods by one company or 
by agreement among a few firms) is outlawed 
There are many other democratic countries largely de 
voted to the free-enterprise economic system. But with us in 
the democratic ¢ amp are also several Socialist countries 
Britain, Norway, Sweden 


countries are also fighting Communist aggression 


and a few others. These Socialist 


Socialism stands for public ownership, production, and 
distribution of goods, But socialism and communism defi- 
nitely do not mean the same—far from it 

Socialists believe that 


changes in economic and 


politic il systems should be 


made by democratic means 


through vote of the people 
Present-day Socialist govern- 
ments also believe in pre 
rights of 


serving democratic 


the individual (freedom of 
speech, religion et al 
though many people are con- 
vinced that moderate social 
ism once established cannot 
stop short of assuming totali- 
tarian controls 

Communists, as opposed to 
Socialists, believe that eco 
nomic and political changes 
can be brought about only 
by force followed by a dicta- 


> 
Americans live 


WW 


TOTALITARIANISM 


2. Belief in the “principles” that might is right, that the 
end justifies the means, that the individual is worthless ex 
cept as an instrument of the state or as “cannon fodder” 
in war 

Who and what are the Communists? As used in recent 
times, the term “Communist” is applied exclusively to the 
party that has been ruling Russia since the revolution of 
November, 1917. The term is also applied to the groups in 
other countries which support the Soviet regime 

What about our native, so-called “American” Communist 
party? It is a grievous error to assume that the Communist 
party is just another political party. American Communists 
have been shown to be agents of a foreign (Russian) im 
perialism. Their loyalty is not to their native land but to 
Mosc ow, 

Recent arrests of “atomic spies” in Canada, Britain, and 
right here in our United States, have shown that the Kremlin 
is using the Communist parties in democratic countries to 
recruit agents for its espionage service. 

What is the Communist “credo”? The Communists be- 
lieve 

1. In violent revolution—that changes in the social order 
cannot be brought about by peaceful means. 

2. Democracy must be replaced forcibly by a “dictator 
ship of the proletariat” (workers)—actually minority rule 
by the Communist party. 

3. Any means of force or coercion or deceit or plain out 
right lying (the bigger the lie the better) may be used if it 
helps acheve the goal of Communist seizure of power. 

4. Most important of all, the Communists believe in 
“world revolution”’—Communist domination of the world. 

The Communist revolution of November, 1917, did not 
overthrow the Czarist regime, as some people mistakenly 
believe. What it did overthrow by force was the first demo- 
cratic government in Russia’s history, the government of 
Alexander Kerensky, a moderate Socialist 

The Communist regime in Russia took over all phases of 
the national economy. Today the state owns, controls, and 
manages all industry, agriculture, and commerce. Wages, 
hours of work, quotas for output are all fixed by the state 
(i.e., by the Communist leaders). Workers cannot strike, 
cannot quit or change jobs, 
cannot move from one com 
munity to another. The dif 
ference in earnings between 
a government-appointed fac 
tory manager and the worker 
at the bench is greater than 
the range in any democratic 
country. Under the Soviet 
regime, a new privileged 
class has emerged—party of 
ficials and managers. 

Ten to fifteen million Rus 
sians, according to reliable 
reports, are now in Soviet 
concentration camps. 

The overwhelming major 
ity of the Russian people 
living in poverty, terror, and 
oppression, have no voice in 
the government. The Russian 
people themselves were the 


sila OOP 


> "We, the People” radio-TV broadcast 


torship in which the individ 


ual is completely controlled 


Raymond Massey (standing, left), Gen. Lucius D. Clay (seated, 
right) participate in first Crusade for Freedom broadcast to 
tell democracy’s story to people in Soviet satellite nations 


very first victims of Commu 
nist aggression 





The Nations of the Wor 


e The Statesman’s Year-Book and U. N. population estimates 
were sources for some of the material below. For definitions 
of some forms of government, see pages 29-32. About 
column headed “United Nations”: Fifty nations signed the 
U. N. Charter at San Francisco. Poland, whese postwar gov- 
ernment was not yet fully recognized, signed later as the 
fifty-first charter member. The membership applications of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Ovter Mongolia, and Rumania 
were rejected by a majority of the Security Council because 
they were not judged “peace-loving nations.’’ The applications 
of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Korea, 
Nepal, and Pertugal have been vetoed by Russia. Where a 
blank appears, the nation has not applied for U.N. membership. 
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United Nations 
in Action 


‘| VODAY the United Nations is in 
action as never before—but in a 
way it had hoped to avoid 
Created to guide a world at peace, it 
now sponsors armed polic e action 
against Communist imperialism 

The story of United Nations 
in Korea is told on other pages of Your 
Key to Understanding World News (see 
espec ially pages 3 and 27 But, although 
its other work may be temporarily cast 
in the shadows, the U. N 


brotherhood, and a better 


action 


ideals re- 
main 
life 

The work of the 
largely carried on by six 


peace, 


United Nations is 
“principal 
wgans” (see chart on next page). They 
the Security 
Social 
vincil, the 
ind the 


ure the General Assembl\ 
the Economi und 
Council, the 
International Court of Justice 


Council 
Trusteeship ( 


Secretariat 


e THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY is the 
foundation on which the whole struc 

ture of the world organization rests 
Every member nation is represented in 
the Assembly. Each 
small, has and only 


Decisions on important issues are m ide 


nation large or 


one one) vote 


by a two-thirds majority: on ordinary 
issues, by a simple majority 


The 


laws binding on all 


General Assembly cannot pass 


nations or on the 


citizens of the world. It can merely 


make recommendations for action either 
by the Security Council or by individual 
member nations 

The ] 


General Assembly is an 
forum for 


One 
pen 


discussing the w wid’s trou 


bles. Broadly speaking, these topics are 


how to maintain peace; how to regulate 
how to develop 


irmaments interna 


tional law how to. ir prove economik 
, , 1 } 
ind social conditions, health, and edu 
ition; how to safeguard human rights 


ind freed ns 
The Assembly must meet at least once 
hold special 


1 year. It may, however 


whenever urgent problems 
Most meetings are held at the 
New York headquarters, but the Assem 


world 


sessions 


irise 


} 1 
bly may meet anvwhere in the 


t} 


at it wishes 


e THE SECURITY COUNCIL is the 
organ of the United 
is charged with “primary 


powe rful 
Nations. It 


responsibility for the 


nost 


maintenance ot 
international peace and security.” It is 
in session the year around 

The Security ( onsists of 11 


} 
ninci ¢ 


members. Of these, five are the perma- 
nent members—Britain, China, France 
the United States, and the USSR. The 
other SIX are non-pe rmanent members, 
elected for two-year terms by the Gen- 
erat Assembly 

On routine (procedural) matters de 
cisions are made by a majority of seven 
votes—any seven members. On impor 
tant (substantive) matters the majority 
of seven must inchide the votes of all 
the Big Five permanent members. Thus 
on all important decisons, each of the 
Big Five has power to veto. 

This much discussed “veto power” is 
the authority granted to each of the Big 
Five in the Security Council to block by 
a negative any important action 
which it does not approve 


vote 


Up to September, 1950, Russia has 


used the veto 45 times; France twice 
(These are the only countries that have 
used the veto power, ) 

The two 


Security Council are 


purposes 4 the 
(1) to settle dis 
putes among nations peacefully, if pos 


primary 


noral pressure, mediation, or 
Oo, 


sible by 


other means and \ to use all pow ers 
at its command, including force 
vent the outbreak of war 

As of June 27, 1950, the Security 
Council authorized the use of armed 
force to combat the North Korean ag 
gressors. Fifty three of the U. N.’s 59 
nations—al] except Russia and her satel- 


lites—support the Security Council “po- 


to pre 


lice” action 

It is, supposedly, the task of the 
Military Staff Committee to advise the 
Council on how to organize and use 
U.N But 
agreement among the five permanent 
members of the the Military 


Staff Committee has made no progress 


urmed forces because of dis 


Council 
in its meetings over the past years 


e THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL is responsible for the eco- 
nomie and social activities of the United 


Nations. Its 


task is to promote the wel- 


New Secretariat building in N. Y. 


U. N. phote 


Now open 
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fare and improve the living conditions 
of all countries. ECOSOC (as it is 
called) makes recommendations to the 
General Assembly or to the individual 
members of the United Nations. It has 
no power to enforce its recommenda 
tions 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority—each 
member nation has one vote 

To deal with specific 
ECOSOC has set up a maze of com 
sub COMMISSIONS and com 
mittees. In ECOSOC is a 
“mother hen” with a lot of chicks under 
These “chicks” are known 
Agencies cre 


problems 


Missions, 


addition 


her wings 
officially as Specialized 
ated to deal with special problems (see 
pages 16-17) 


e THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
has been called the “protector of thé 
unprotected,” Its purpose is to protect 
the interests of the inhabitants of none 
self-governing territories, and to lead 
them to self-government of 
independence 

The U.N. Trusteeship System applies 
to 1) territories taken enemy 
nations in World War II (the so-called 


eventual 


from 





League of Nations mandates 
territories taken from enem 


World War Il, and 
hy | | 


These 
1 
i 


purposes ind 


The tor 

Security 

e latter are under the Trus 
j } 


teeship ( weil and the General Assem 


military 


ategic areas—all others 
r are under control of the 
(Council ! 


territories 
OOO O00 


At present there are If 
} tal y™ ulation of 17 


' 
N trusteeship Oniv one of 


stratewx irea trustees! ip 
mis WwW 


the | Ss 


the western Pacih« 


p Coun il is composed 
ries administering trust ter 


the five 


he Security 


permanent mem 
Council and 


her countries elected | 


General Assembly for 


to make a 


three-year te 


t jual balance between cx 


tries which aciminister trust territor 


ind cm tries wi ich do not 
Council is 
} 


lrusteeshiy 


Vot yin the | 


' ' 
by Sunpie maypority each member coun 


vote 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (WORLD COURT) is 
the main judicial body of the United 
The World Court is designed 
to settle legal disputes which may arise 
Only 
bring cases 


e@ THE 


Nabons 


nations, not indi 


before the 


among nations 
viduals may 


court 


VE TOGETHER IN PEACE” 


Court deal wit! 


} 


may 


¥ving boundary adjustments 
rpretation of treaties; any ques 
nternational law and «viola. 
tional obligations The 

tt act unless the mem 

rned agree to refer a 

ourt consists of IS 
the “members” of the 
selected by the Gen 
| the Security Council 
isly The judge Ss serve 


years 


THE SECRETARIAT is the sixth 
] : United Nations 
| 


General is ippomnted 


incipa rgan of the 

The Secretar 

the General Assembly upon the ree 
ical 

fheer of 


present S« 


{ the Security 


ulministrative 


make 

aided by an As 
ral. The 3,000 men 
rk for the Secretar 


nts 


il servants. The ¢ 
ns require 


r} 


A later issue will list member-nations 
of the U. N. principal agencies, after 
elections have been completed by the 


1950 General Assembly session. 


The Specialized Agencies 
Labor O: 


ganization operates to 


International 


prove working conditions 
all countries. Established 
1919 under a provision 
the Treaty of Versailles, th 
international organization 
$I rvived W wid War Il ind 
if the U.N. setup in 1946 
If you wish for peace work for jus 
tice” is the motto of the ILO. At a con 
ference held in Philadelphia in 1944 


the ILO idopted a Declaration includ 


bec ame 


part 


principles 
not a commodity (i. e 


be bought and 


Freedom of expression (speec! 
press and freedom of association 
right to join unions and organiza 
| ned prog 
Poverty anvwhere 


to prosperity everywhere 


onstitutes a 
International Labor Conference 
ILO’s governing body, meets an 

It is « mposed of national del 
mis ot 


two government delegates 


me delegate each representing 


nagement ind labor 
Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United 
Nations was established on 
October 16, 1945. Its motto 
is “Let there be bread.” 
The founders of th: 
United Nations realized that 
in the hungry, postwar world, food is 
1 It is important for peac 


all portant e 





and for democracy. Hungry people, in 
desperation, have been known to fol- 
low false leaders down the paths of war 
and totalitarianism 

The goals of FAO are to raise the 
levels of nutrition and the standards of 
living of the peoples of all countries, 
to increase efficiency in the production 
and distribution of all food and agri- 
cultural products; to improve the con 
ditions of the rural pe pulations 
toward an expanding world 


and to 
contribute 
to a fulle r exe h inge ot 
wid trade 


economy 1. 


goods in \ e 


Kec a 
Cul- 


was 


United Nations 


tional, Scientific and 


tural Organization 
November 4 


pr mote 


formed on 
1946 to 


through education. The pre- 


} peace 
declares, 
ot men 


unbie to its constituhon 

Since wars begin in the minds 
it is im the 
the defenses of peace 
structed.’ 

The UNESCO are to 
promote understanding among nations 
scientific, and 
cultural cooperation; and universal re 
spect for human rights and fundamen 
tal freedoms 


minds of men that 
must be con 


purps ses of 
R 


international educational 


without distinction of 

race, sex, language, or religion 
UNESCO makes special use of all 

kinds of books, 


radio theatres, 


mass commumcaton 


newspapers, magazines 


wvies—to reach the “minds of men.” It 
vorks to 


igreements to permit 


bring about international 
free exc hange 
imong countries of publications and 
educational materials. It also promotes 
the exchange of teachers and students 
between different Every 
where it works for the equality of edu 
cational opportunity for all children and 
adults, without regard to race. sex, or 
economic or social position 

Through its many 
UNESCO works to remove social, re- 


ligious, and racial tensions in the world 


= 


countries 


ictivities 


Avia- 
tion Organization came into 
1947 
study 


International Civil 


existence on April 4 
Its purpose is to 
problems of international 
civil aviation and establish 

international standards and 
regulations. ICAO acts as a “traffic cap” 
lanes. It 


world-wide com 


on the international air will 


make safety rules for 


mercial air travel and see that they are 


observed. It already has carried out 
valiant air-sea rescues 
ICAO will try to 


nations on 


reach agreements 


among such questions as 


rates, uniform safety devices, and as 


signments of air routes. It will also in- 
vestigate any situation which may pre- 
sent “obstacles to the development of 


nternational air navigation 


International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment was established on 
December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is to lend money to 
war 
help them get back on their 


ravaged countries to 


feet and to move ahead 
At first the World 

exclusively for 

Since 1948 


have 


Bank 


pe stwar 


granted 
loans recon- 
however, devel- 
opment been granted for 


new industrial and agricultural projects 


f International Monetary 
} 


| Fund was founded on De 
cember 27, 1945. It 
ie. to 


| monetary 


struction 


loans 


aims 
promote international 
cooperation and 
member nations to 
their money 
What does that mean? First, we 


remember that the 


assist 
st ibilize” 
must 
value of a country's 


currency (government notes and coin) 


is not always the same. It tends to 
change from time to time in relation to 
the money of other countries. 

The object of IMF is to keep the 
stable” 


in relation to an agreed stand 


currencies of all countries 
(steady 
to establish a sys- 
dollar 
would always equal the same number 
of Czech British pounds 
French franes, and so forth. 

Each member country deposits some 
vt its Fund. These 
deposits international 


ard—in other words 


tem whereby the American 


crowns 


money with the 
make up an 
pe 01.” When one nation needs the cur- 
rency of another country, it can apply 
to the Fund for it. That nation pays for 


this trom its own deposits in the “pool.” 


Universal Postal Union is 
the oldest world agency to 
have found shelter 
the spreading, wings of the 
United Nations. It was first 
set up on October 9, 1874 


Its purpose is to set rules 


under 


for the speedy and efficient exchange 
Through the 
UPI 
has won the support of every country 
UPU is the 


largest of any international agency—90 


of mail among nations 


manv years of its existence, the 
The membership of the 


countries and semi-inde pendent regions 


World Health Organiza- 
into existence or 
1948, for the pur 
waging a 
wide war against disease 

WHO has 

ried out dozens of interna- 

tional projects to combat emergency 
epidemic situations and to wipe out 
disease in certain areas. The most mod 
ern medical methods have been put to 
use In primitive and poverty stricken 


tion came 
April 7 
pose ot world 


already car- 


areas 
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International Refugee Or- 
ganization came into being 
on August 20, 1948, and is 
scheduled to end its opera 
tions on March 31, 1951. It 
was established to aid hun 
dreds of thousands of home 
less persons—people displaced and up- 
rooted by war and totalitarianism. 





The IRO has temporarily cared for 
these displaced persons and refugees 
with shelter, 
ind other necessities of life 


providing them food 
clothing 
It helped those who so desired to return 
to their native lands. Others—a vast ma 
jority of the DPs—were helped to find 


homes in countries all over the world 


International Telecommu- 
nication Union regulates in 
ternational radio, telegraph 
and telephone services. It 
was formed on January 1, 
1934, carrying on work 
started in 1865. It has a 

membership at present of 81 countries 


Not Yet in Operation 


Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organiza- 
tion will have as it purpose * 
co-operation among govern 
ments in problems affecting 
international shipping. 
IMEO will 
being when its constitution is approved 
by 21 
eac h 
tons of shipping 


come into 


nations, of whi h seven must 


have at least one million gross 


International Trade Or- 
ganization is still in its pre 
paratory stage. Its purpose 
will be to promote the ex 
pansion of world trade by 
reducing tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 

4 charter for the ITO was completetl 
Cuba, on March 24, 1948 
ind was approved by delegations of 52 
nations. The ITO will come into exist 
ence after a sufficient number of these 


in Havana 


governments ratify the charter 
a World Meteorological Or 
| | ganization, too, is still in its 

, BS formative stage. It will come 
} } into existence after its con 
stitution, adopted on Octo 
ber 11, 1947, is ratified by 
30 nations. 

Its purpose is to set up and maintain 
systems for the rapid exchange of 
weather information among countries 
WMO is the successor to the Interna 
tional Meteorological Organization 
which was established in 1878 for the 


same purpose 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State Deon 
G@ Acheson of Connecti- 
ewt. Born April 11, 1893, 
Middletown Conn Took 

office Janvery 
21, 1949. Graduete of 
VYele end Herverd uni- 
versities. Lawyer, held 
begh State Departmen 
pesitions (1941-47) 
Served as «@ member 
of Heever Commisson 


The Departrnent of State has grown 
us the | S. has 
taken an expanding part in world affairs 
For these enlarged duties the State De 


partment has five times as many workers 


f apidly in mnport ince 


umd spends 12 times as much money as 
n 19OS 

The De partment handles most of our 
other 
the United Nations. When vitally impor 


relations with nations and with 


the final word 
When 
the Secretary 


de« sions are made 


} 
istially 


tant 
comes trom the President 
the President sets polic y 
ot State and his Department carry it out 

Cuuntries maintain friendly relations 
with each other by the ex hange ot dip- 


lomatic representatives—either ambassa 


in charge of embassies) or minis 
tf legations { Ss diplo 
their statts 


Ambassa 


in charge 
represe ntatives and 
» the Foreign Service 
rd ministers are ippointed by the 
# the Senate 
diplomats the 
d abr 


world’s major 


President with consent 
In addition to yur 
mac by 


Ss represente 


, 
| 

cst + the 

American business 


abroad 


mists assist 


} 
and travelers 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: John W. Snyder of 
Missouri. Born June 2! 
1896, Jonesboro, Ark 
Teok present office June 
25 1946 Attended 
Vanderbilt University 
Werld War | 
Benker, in Government 
service since 1930, War 
Mobilization and Recon 
version Director (1945 


veteran 


“ 


The Depa 
S 
BIR 


md other tax 


Bureau Internal Revenue 


Bureau of Customs llects dut 


its ! is unport < int 
e | ‘ St 
Bureau of the Mint a 


Engraving and Printing 


Bureau 


moerned with money 


Secret Service protects the President 


and his family and terrets out criminals 


vho make counterfeit money 
U. S. Coast Guard has peacetime du 
hich iv le the patrolling of U.S 


ties \ ) ‘ 
vt | 


Inside the 


ports against smugglers and others evad 
ing Federal law, saving and protecting 
life and property at sea, and providing 
navigational aids to ships and planes at 
sea. In wartime the Coast Guard be 
comes part of the Navy 

Besides the Secretary of the Treasury 
there is also a Treasurer of the United 
States. The signature of the Treasurer 
Mrs Ceorgia Neese Clark 
every Government check and on all new 


appears on 


paper money 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


‘ y of Def 
George C. Marshall of 
Virginie. Born Decem- 
ber 31, 1880, Unien- 
town, Po. Took present 
office September, 1950 
Gredvate of Virginie 
Military institute. in 
Army service since 
1902, Chief of Staff 
(1939-45). Sec’y of 
State (1947-49). Pres 
of Red Cross (1949-50) 





Wide World 


Under the 
L947 the 


National Security Act of 
United 
States were placed under control of one 
Cabinet officer, the Secretary of Defense 

sil 


In 1949 an Act of ( ongress brought stil 


armed forces of the 


inihcation 

Under the 
there are separate Departments ot the 
Army, Navy, and Air 


a Secretar 


more 
Department of Detens« 
Force, each with 
But these Secretaries do not 
President's Cabinet 

Secretary of the Army: 
Jr., of Arkansas. Lawver, former Budget 
Bureau Director 

Secretary of the Navy: 
Matthews of Nebraska 
mer corporation executive 

Secretary of the Air Force: Thomas 
K. Finletter of New York. Lawyer, com 


pleted many spe il Government tasks 


sit in the 


Frank Pace 


Francis P 


Lawyer and for 


@ The nine Departments of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet are listed in their order 
of rank. The First Congress in 1789 cre- 
ated the Departments of State, Treasury, 
War (now replaced by Defense), ond 
provided for an Attorney General. The 
Department of Justice was created in 
1870. A Post Office existed from early 
days, but the Postmaster Genera! did not 
join the Cabinet until 1829. The Interior 
Department was created in 1849, Agri- 


, culture in 1862. A combined Department 


of Commerce and Labor was set up in 
1903. In 1913 separate Departments of 
Commerce and Labor were established 


Joint Chiefs of Staff—the top officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force plus 
a chairman—make plans for and direct 
the use of our military strength 

War Council, Munitions Board and 
Research and Development Board are 
each charged with phases of over-all 
planning for our national defense 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney Generel: J 
Hewerd McGreth of 
Rhode Island. Bern No- 
vember 28, 1903, Woon- 
socket, 8. |. Took pres- 
ent office August 24, 
1949. Graduate of Bos- 
ton University Formerly 
R. |. governor, U. S$. So- 
licitor Generel, U. § 
Senator, Democratic No- 
‘ional Committee heod 


The Department of Justice, under the 
Attorney General, sees that Federal 
laws are enforced. It gives legal advice 
to the President and other Federal offi 
cials, and represents the Government in 

Che Solicitor General represents 
betore the 


court 
the Government in cases 
Supreme Court 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
does Uncle Sam's detective work. The 
FBI Federal! 
laws, particularly spying, sabotage, and 
treason. It is the FBI's task to check the 
lovalty of | 

Immigration and Naturalization Ser 
vice carries out laws affecting peopl 
who United States from 
other countries. It also he Ips these pe 
ple to become U. S 


investigates violations of 


5 emplovees 


come to the 


citizens 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Genera! 
Jesse M. Donaldson of 


Postmaster 


Missouri. Born August 
17, 1885, near Shelby 
ville, Ul. Took present 
office November 25 
1947. Graduate of She! 
byville Normal Schoo! 
Taught for four yeors 
in public schools. Rose 
through ronks of Post 
Office to present post 


The Post Office Department operates 
one of the world’s largest businesses. It 
than 500,000 
operates a fleet of more than 10,000 
trucks, and manages 24,000 buildings 
During 1947 it delivered more than 37 
hillion meces of 


employs more workers 


nail 
Va 





abinet 


In addition to its tireless task of de- 
livering letters, postcards, newspapers, 
books, and packages the 
Department also operates the Postal 
Savings System 


lagazines 


This is a Government 
savings bank with branches in most post 
offices, used by people who wish to earn 
nterest on small amounts of 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretory of the Inte- 
rior: Oscer L. Chapman 
eof Colerade. Born Oc- 
tober 22, 1896, Ome- 
ga, Vo. Took present 
office December 1 1949 
Graduate of Westmin- 
ster Law Schoo! Den- 
ver. Lawyer, joined In- 
terior Department in 
1933. Active campaign 
leader for Democrats 


money 


Bureau of Land Management has 


charge of the 413,000,000 acres of pub 
lic lands in the 48 
fifth of the -total area of continental 
United States plus another 365.000.0000 
Alaska 
grazing of 
land 
Bureau of Reclamation operates in 17 
Western states. It constructs dams and 
make 


mainly for 


states—about one 


eres in It also supervises the 
I 


inimals ” Federal 


range 


’ 


reservoirs to better use of our 


rivers inngation 

Bureau of Mines explores new sources 
i coal, petroleum, iron ore, and other 
underground fuels and minerals. It in 
spects mines and mining operations to 
arry out Federal laws for the safety of 
niners. The Bureau is the world’s only 
commercial producer of helium, a gas 
used in blimps 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has over 
ht of 400,000 Indians on 200 U. § 
reservations and another 33,000 Indians, 


Aleuts in Alaska 


hools provides medic al Services, and 


sig 


Eskimos, and It runs 
helps Indians to improve their farming 
and handicraft techniques 

National Park Service takes care of 
our national parks, monuments, and 
ther historic sites, covering a total area 
# 23.000.000 acres 

Fish and Wildlife Service 
vur fish 

Division of Territories and Island Pos- 
sessions is Uncle Sam’s link to Alaska 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
and our Pacific Island posse ssions (ex 
cept those run by the Navy 

Bonneville 


protects 


animals and birds 


Power Administration 


(BPA) and Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration supervise electric power devel- 
opments in the West. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Charles F. Brannan 
of Colorado. Born Avu- 
gust 23, 1903, Denver, 
Cole. Took present of- 
fice June 2, 1948. Grod- 
wate of University of 
Denver law School. 
lawyer, held numerous 
Government posts 
(1935-44), Asst. Secy. of 
Agriculture (1944-48) 


It is safe to say that every farmer in 
the United States 
indirectly 


benefits—directly or 
from the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. Experts of 
USDA 


called) are continuously at work devel- 


as the Department is often 


oping new types of seeds, new methods 
of planting and harvesting, new ways to 
fight crop-killing insects, and new kinds 
of improved fertilizer 

rhe results of their work are passed 
on to farmers through thousands of 
USDA publications and employees in 
every county in the nation 

Another major job of the Department 
is the financial help it gives to farmers 
through operation of numerous Federal 
In particular the Production and 
Marketing Administration (PMA) 


dles the complex task of “parity” pay- 


j 
haws 


han 


ments and « rop quotas 

Forest Service runs 152 national for- 
ests. Everything is done to make the 
best use of our forests and to see that 
they are maintained permanently 

Rural Electrification Administration 
REA) makes loans to encourage greater 
use of electricity in farm areas 

Soil Conservation Service (SCS) has 
made giant strides to stop erosion and 


misuse of our precious topsoil 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer of Ohio 
Born February 10, 1887, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Took 
present office May 5 
1948. Graduate of Ober- 
lin College and Cincin- 
nati Low School. Army 
major in Werld War | 
lowyer, business ex- 
ecutive, Ambassador to 
Wite Worle B@Igiwm (1944-45) 

This Department operates in the spe 
cial interests of businessmen, providing 
them with many types of services 

National Production Authority, set 
up in September 1950, directs distribu- 
tion of raw materials for the best use in 
our present war efforts 

Bureau of the Census collects and 
publishes statistics on population, hous- 
ing, agriculture, manufacturing, employ 
ment, and retail and wholesale business 
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Patent Office administers the laws 


which give people the exclusive right to 
manufacture and distribute their inven 
tions. More than 60,000 new inventions 

from toys to turbines—are submitted 


each year 

National Bureau of Standards is Uncle 
Sam's testing laboratory for research in 
mathematics, chemistry, and 
engineering. The Bureau takes care ot 
the “inch” and the “pound”—that is, it 
sets the official standard in the U. S. for 
measurement of length and weight. 

Weather Bureau's work is familiar to 
Through its nearly 400 local 
course of the 


phy sics 


everyone 
offices, it forecasts the 
weather for farmers, foresters pilots 
and picnickers 

Maritime Board and Maritime Admin- 
istration regulates shipping rates and 
services; grants Federal funds (subsidies 
for construction and operation of ships 
maintains Government-owned shipyards 
and reserve fleets 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(CAA) encourages civilian air passenger 
and freight services by maintaining strict 
sir safety rules, and provides aids to ait 
navigation 

Coast and Geodetic Survey studies 
and coastal 
tides 


and charts our coastline 


waterways. It also studies and 
t arthquakes 
Bureau of Public Roads builds high 


ways in cooperaton with the states 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor: Mev- 
rice J. Tobin of Masse- 
chusetts. Born Mey 22, 
1901, Rexbury, Mass 
Took present office Au- 
gust 7, 1948. Studied ot 
Boston University Schoo! 
of Law. Business execu- 
tive (1922-37), mayor 
of Beston (1938-44), 
end governor of Mas- 
sachusetts (1945-46) 


Che Department of Labor has the 
workers of the nation and their working 
conditions as its special interest. It col 
lects facts and figures about employ 
ment, mainly through the 
Labor Statistics (BLS). 

Bureau of Labor Standards sets « 


Bureau of 


able standards for working conditions 
and attempts to have them accepted as 
WwW idely as possible 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division enforces Federal laws relating 
to minimum wages and maximum hours 
of work 

Women's better 
working conditions for women workers 

Bureau of Employ ment Security works 
with the states in operating unemploy 


Bureau encourages 


mént insurance programs. It also helps 
workers find jobs through its local em 
ployment services 
Bureau of a myc encourages 
ers in special skills 


training of wor 
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Within the Executive Office 
of the President 


Burean of the Budget—Assists the 
President in preparing the annual Fed 
eral Budget, and gives general super 
vision to carrying out the Budget 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
Collects and studies information of mil- 
itary importance from all countries 

Council of Economie Advisers (CEA) 

Assists the President in studving cle 
velopments in business, labor, and in 
dustry, and makes recommendations for 
economic action by the Covernment 

National Security Resources Board 
(NSRB)— Directs mobilization of indus 
try, labor, and the home front generally 
in support of the war effort 


Independent Agencies 
of the Executive Branch 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 


Controls and directs production ot 
atomic energy weapons and develop 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful uses 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
ulates routes and fares of airlines, sets 
standards 


and 


Reg 


sir salety 
craft 
other nations in development of inter 


investigates ai 
accidents < ooperates with 
national air transportation 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission 
CSC)-—Examines and selects personnel 
tor employment by the Federal Gov 
ernment, and directs program ot review 
€ loyalty of Government employees 

% Displaced Persons Commission— As 
sists and supervises the entry of state 
less displaced persons into U. S 

%& Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA)—Set up in 1948 to admin 
ister the American part of the European 
Recovery Program (ERP), in which the 
U. S. is assisting 17 Western European 
nations 

*Economic Stabilization Ageney 
(ESA)—Set up in 1950, will direct, price 


} 


und wage controls and rationing, it 


President believes the Sse are neoessa©ry 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Provides loans to promote trade be 
tween the | S. and f 

Federal Communications 
FCC) 
sion stations and Supervises certain of 


rates ind 


reign countries 
Commis- 
und televi 


sho I hoehses radio 


thet activities regulates 


services of interstate and foreign cx 


munications by telephone telegraph 
ible, and radio 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora 
tion (FDIC) individual 
leposits up to $5.000 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Created under the Taft-Hart 
ley Act of 1947 to assist in the settle 
ment of labor-management disputes 

Federal Power Commission (FPC) 
Sets rates for electric power and nat 
ural gas transmitted among the states 


Insures bank 


Uncle Sam’s 


“Alphabet 


Agencies” 


Federal Reserve System (FRS)- 
Twelve FRS banks distributed by re- 
gions throughout the country serve as 
financial agents for the Government 
and provide many fiscal services for 
banks in their regions. The Federal Re 
serve Board directs restrictions on in 
stallment buying and credit. It requires 
banks to keep certain reserve funds on 
hand against outstanding loans and en 
forces other regulations affecting bank 
ing and credit conditions. 

Federal Security Agency (FSA)—Ad 
ministers Government agencies which 
promote economic and social security, 
educational opportunity, and health 
These include the Social Security Ad- 
ministration (old-age benefits); Office 
of Education; Public Health Service 
(under the Surgeon General), and the 
Food and Drug Administration (enforc 
ing correct labeling and contents of 
foods 

Federal Trade Commission Pro 
motes tar competition between busi 
nesses by pane illegal practices in 
interstate trade, such as unlawful price 
fixing and misleading advertising 

General Services Administration 
(GSA) Uncle Sam's “housekeeper 
keeps records, buys supplies for the 
Government, and preserves and pub 
lishes | S. laws, Constitutional 
amendments, and Presidential electoral 
votes 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA) — Created in 1947 to bring 
under one roof” practically all Gov 
ernment activities in financing and con 
strucdon of housing 

Interstate Commerce 
(ICC)—One of the oldest independent 
agencies created 1887), the IC( regu 
lates interstate ti insportation (railroads 


Commission 


buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, coastal and 
The eleven commis 
which 


inland shipping 


sioners set rates carriers may 
charge 


National 
(NLRB) 


Labor Relations Board 
Originally created in 1935 
under the National Labor Relations 
Wagner Act of 1935, the Board's 
functions were greatly changed under 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. It acts to 
ywrevent or halt “unfair labor practices’ 
t management or labor, to hold hea: 
ings in labor-management disputes, to 


prosecute violations of the 1947 labor 


act, and to conduct elections when 
unions are seeking collective bargain 
ing rights. 

National Science Foundation (NSF) 
-Created in 1950 to promote progress 
of science through research, scholar- 
ships, and collection and interchange of 
information. It is not yet in operation, 
because Congress has appropriated no 
NSF funds 

x Office of the Housing Expediter 
(OHE)—Carries out Federal rent con 
trol regulations. 

Reconstruction Finance ation 
(RFC)—Provides Government loans to 
farmers and businessmen to help main 
tain favorable economic conditions and 
to promote greater employment and 
production. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects the public and invest- 
ors against certain practices in the sale 
of stocks and bonds; enforces require- 
ments under the Securities Exchange 
Act (1934), calling upon corporations 
to give full information on stocks of 
fered for sale, and to avoid certain dan 
gerous stock practices. 

Selective Service System—Supervises 
registration and enlistment of young 
men into the armed forces, as directed 
by Congress and the President 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission— Mainly an 
advisory group to investigate and re 
port on tariffs and foreign trade as re 
quested by the President, the House 
Wavs and Means Committee, and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov 
ernment activity, the TVA provides 
services in the 41,000 square 
rennessee Valley. Con 


many 
miles of the 
structs and operates flood-control and 
power dams, distributes electric power 
produces and distributes fertilizers and 
nitrates, aids navigation, promotes soil 
and water conservation and better 
farming practices. 

Veterans Administration (VA) — Ad 
ministers laws for relief or benefit of 
veterans and their dependents. Activi 
ties include control of pensions, service 
life insurance, hospital care of veterans 
vocational training and readjustment 
More than five billion dollars a year are 
required for veterans’ benefits 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 

General Accounting Office (GAO) 
Settles financial claims against the Gov 
ernment 

Government Printing Office (GPO)- 
Prints papers, and other 
publications for Congress and the Ex 
ecutive Branch, and supplies them for 
sale to the public 


documents 


wx Indicates agency is temporary to 
carry out provisions of emergency laws 


{ 





Supreme Court of the United States 


Justices Vinson, Burton, Clark, and Minton STANLEY REED of Kentucky. Born December 
were appointed by President Truman, the others 31, 1884, Mason County, Ky. Took seat Janvary 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 31, 1938. Gowernment lawyer (1929-35), U. S$ 

The Chief Justice Solicitor General (1935-38 

FRED M. VINSON of Kentucky. Born January FELIX FRANKFURTER of Massechisetts. Born 
22, 1890, Lowisa, Ky. Took sect October 7, 1946 November 15, 1882, Vienna, Austria. Took seat 
From 1923 to 1946, successively Congressmon, January 30, 1939. Lawyer, professor, author 
director of wor agencies, Secretary of the WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS of state of Washing 
Treasury ton. Born October 16, 1898, Maine, Minn. Took 

Associate Justices seat April 17, 1939. Lawyer, professor, Securities 

HUGO L. BLACK of Alaboma. Born February and Exchange Commission chairmen (1937-39 
27, 1886, Clay County, Ala. Took seat October 4, ROBERT H. JACKSON of New York. Born 
1937. U. S. Senator (1927-37 February 13, 1892, Spring Creek, Pa. Took seat 





’ 


et ee 


Se Sa Ee Oe 


October 6, 1941. U. S. Solicitor General (1938- 
40), U. S. Attorney General (1940-41), U. S$ 
prosecutor, international wer criminal tricis 
1945-46 

HAROLD H. BURTON of Ohio. Born June 22, 
1888, Jomoica Plain, Moss. Took seat October 
1, 1945. Lawyer, mayor of Cleveland (1935-40), 
U. S. Senator from Ohio (1941-45) 

TOM C. CLARK of Texas. Born September 23, 
1899, Dallas, Texas. Took seat October 3, 
1949. Served in Justice Department (1937-45), 
Attorney General (1945-49 

SHERMAN MINTON of Indiana. Born October 
20, 1890, Georgetown, indiana. Took seat Octo- 
ber 12, 1949. U. S. Senator (1935-41), Circuit 
Court of Appeals judge (1941-49). 
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OFFICE QUALIFICATIONS 


PRESIDENT Natural-bern U. S$. citizen 
At least 35 years old 
VICE-PRESIDENT Resident of U. S$. for at least 
14 years 
CABINET SECRETARY No special qualifications 
(9) required by Constitution 





SENATOR U. S$. citizen for at least nine 
years. At least 30 years old 
Resident of state from which 
elected 


REPRESENTATIVE U. S. citizen for at least seven 
yeors. At least 25 years old 
Resident of state from which 
elected 


SUPREME COURT No special qualifications re- 
JUSTICE (9) quired by Constitution. (Con- 
gress may determine the num- 

CacuT CouRT ber of Supreme Court justices 

5 OF aa JUDGE and may establish whatever 


lower courts it wishes.) 
DisTRICT COURT 
JUDGE (224) 





* Speaker of the House: $30,000, plus 


** Chief Judge of U. $. District Court for the District of Columbie: $15,500 
District Court Judge for Guam: $13,125 
Figures in brackets of left ore the number of people holding each office 


TERM OF OFFICE’ ANNUAL SALARY 


Four years, start- $100,000 plus 
ing Jon. 20 of § $90,000 for expenses 


ng Maas $30,000 plus 
y $10,000 for expenses 
May be removed $15,000 
ot any time by 
the President 


Six years (One $12,500 plus 
third of Senate $10,000 for 
elected every expenses 
twe yeors) 


Two years (Tokes $12,500 plus 
office Jan. 3 of $2,500 for 

odd - numbered expenses” 

years) 


Appointed for $25,000 
life. May be re- (Chief Justice, 
moved only by $25 500) 
impeachment 
and triel by $17,500 
Congress 

$15,000°* 


$10,000 for expenses 











Drewings by Mas Bra wiel 


Who’s Who 


Among 


U.S. Leaders 


ARREN R AUSTIN (born 
Wis: is the United States Rep 
resentative at the Seat of the 

I nited Nations As such he is 
ral spokesman in the U. N. Security 

Council. He was pp yinted to this post, 
vith the rank of 
lent 
Verm 


in his home st ate 


our prin 


Ambassador, by Presi 
1946. A native of 
mt, he studied law and pyr icticed 
ind in Washington for 
vears. He S. Senator 
from Vermont from 1931 to 1946 


BERNARD M BARUCH 
1870 4 financier at 1 respe ted elder 
in Camden 
f a Conted 

d to New 


College 


Truman in June 


many served as | 
born 


i 


listin 
und = Phi 
nassed, by the 


>imh) OM Ff 


BRADLEY 
fthe U.S 


‘ post he is 


CENERAL OMAR N 


ISY 


‘ ae ‘ 
| States milli 

is born in 
was gra luated 
His fighting 

nax when he took 
more man one million Cls 
I'welfth Army Cr mp 
Appointed chiet of the 
1945, he 
performed a thorough reorganization 
Army Chief of Staff from 


who made up the 
in World War I 
Veterans Administration in 


job He was 


was made a five-star 
1950 


1949. He 
of the Army September 


1945 to 
General 


GORDON DEAN (born 1905) is 
of the United States Atomic 
page 20 

Son of a Baptist minister, he was born 
n Seattle. He received his Master of 
Laws degree at Duke University 
he late law in | held the post of 
issistant dean 1937 to 1940, he 
issistant to the U. S. Attor 
ney General. After Naval service in 
World War I, he assisted in the prose 
N iZ) 


mmissioner since May 


Chairman 


Energy Commission see 


where 
t taught 
From 


was special 


criminals. An 
1949, he 
july 11, 


cutior of the 
AF ( 4 


ippointed 


i 


war» 
was chairman on 
1950 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER (born 
1890) is president of Columbia Univer 
sity He I'vler, and 
Kansas, one of five 


was born in Texas 
in Abilene 

ers. His boyhood nickname “Tke 

as stuck to 


graduation 


him throughout his career 

from West Point in 

became a tank officer, and 

in the Philippines. It 

a Major General 

Allied Commander for the in 

North Africa in Nov 

rb ability in this difficult 

n win the top military 

n World War Ll—Allied Supre Yi 
under for the 1944 


resigned his position 


was 


w ho was 


»mbet 


invasion of 


In 1948 he 





OTHER LU. S. BIOGRAPHIES: See 
pages 18-19 for sketches of Cabinet 
Secretaries, page 21 for Supreme 
Court Justices. Congress at Work 


(Part Ul, Feb. 14, 1951 issue) will 


portray Congressional leaders. 











as Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army to 
assume his present academic post. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FAIRLESS 
1890) is the president of the 
United States Steel Corporation. He 
was born in the coal mining 
Run, Ohio. His father 

Welsh ancestry. Because his 
suffered when 


born 


town of 
Pigeon was a 
miner of 
mother a grave injury 
young Benjamin was two years old, he 
was sent to the home of his uncle, who 
later adopted him. He worked his way 
thr ugh school 
1913 he received a degree in civil en 
gineering from Ohio Northern Univer 
sity. “B. F.,” 


high and college. In 


as he 1s called, began his 
career in the industry with the 
Central Steel ¢ Later he held 
important positions with several other 


steel 


ompany 


large steel concerns. Since 1937 he has 
headed the United States Steel Corpora 
tion, the world’s largest iron and steel 


pr xducer 


born 1917) is the 
president of the billion-dollar 
family-owned Ford Motor 

He is the grandson of Henry Ford, the 
founder of the Ford automobile empire 
Henry I Detroit. He at 
tended Yale University. In 1941 he en 
listed in the Navy. He was returned to 
civilian life in 1943 to help direct the 


war-geared Ford plants 


HENRY FORD II 
young 
( ompany 


was born in 


WILLIAM GREEN (bom 1873) is 
the president of the American Federa 
tion of Labor (AFL). His organization 
has a membership of over 7,000,000 
workers. Green was born in the mining 
village of Coshocton, Ohio. His father 
was an English miner. Young Bill want 
ed to become a Baptist minister, but his 
father’s earnings were not sufficient to 





keep him in school. At 18 he was elected 
to his first union office—secretary of a 
miners’ local. He has been AFL presi- 
dent since 1925. 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN (born 
1891) is special assistant to President 
His father, 

was a 


Truman on foreign affairs 
Edward Henry Harriman 
wealthy railroad Graduating 
from Yale University in 1913, young 
Harriman carried on many of his fa- 
ther’s enterprises in railroads and bank 
ing. In 1941 he was sent to Britain and 
Russia as lend-lease representative. 
From 1943 to 1946, he was U. S. Am 
bassador to Russia and attended every 
major Allied conference during World 
War II. Later he served as Ambassador 
to Britain, Secretary of ( ommerce, and 
as European chief of the European Re- 
eevery Program 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN (born 1591) is 
the Administrator of the Economic Co- 
yperation Administration (ECA). As 
such he is the “boss” of the multi-billion 
dollar European Recovery Program 
Hoffman is on leave of absence from the 
Studebaker Corporation, of w hich he 
has been president since 1935 He was 
born in Chicago. Lack of money forced 
him to interrupt his studies at the Uni- 

At 20 he became a 
the Studebaker Cor- 


director 


versity of Chicago 
star salesman tor 


poration 


HERBERT C. HOOVER (born 1874) 
is the only living former President of 
the United States. He was born in West 
Branch, Iowa. After graduation from 
Stanford University he worked as a min- 
ing engineer in the U. S., Australia, and 
China. During World War I he was 
U. S. food administrator. After the war 
he became chairman of the American 
Relief Administration. He served as Sec- 
retary of Commerce from 1921 to 1928 
Hoover, a Republican, served as 31st 
President of the United States from 
1929 to 1932. In 1949 he completed 
two years’ highly praised work as chair- 
man of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment 


JOHN L. LEWIS (born 1880) is pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Born in Lucas, lowa, the son 
of a Welsh coal miner, he had to go to 
work only 


vears of 


in a coal mine after seven 


school. In 1911 he was ap 


pointed an organizer for the American 


Federation of Labor. He was chosen 
president of the UMW in 1920—a post 
he has held ever 1935 he 
formed what became the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, taking the 
UMW and several other unions out of 
the AFL. In 1942 Lewis withdrew his 
union from the CIO, and rejoined the 
AFL in 1946. But a year later he led the 


UMW out of the AFL again. He and 


since. In 


miner 


his union have been fined for ignoring 
several injunctions against nation-wide 
strikes 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY DOUG- 
LAS MacARTHUR (born 1880) is the 
commander of the United Nations 
forces in Korea. He is also the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Japan, in com 
plete charge of carrying out the occupa 
tion policies in this former enemy coun 
try. He was born in Arkansas, and is 
the son of a Civil War hero who later 
became Army Chief of Staff. MacAr- 
thur’s four-year average ot 
98.14-at West Point is an all-time high 
At the outbreak of World War II he 
directed the defense of the Philippines. 
In March, 1942, he went to Australia 
and led the Allied land offensive against 
Japan. 


scholastic 


JOHN J. McCLOY (born 1895) be- 
came on July ‘1, 1949, the first civilian 
U. S. High Commissioner for Germany 
A native of Philadelphia, he was edu- 
cated as a lawver at Amherst and Har 
vard. During World War I he served 
as artillery captain and after the war's 

2A with the occupation 
forces in Germany. A Republican, he 
was named Assistant Secretary of War 
by the late President Roosevelt in 1940 
From 1947 to 1949 he was president 
of the United Nations World Bank 


PHILIP MURRAY (born 1886) is the 
president of the 6,000,000-strong Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. He 
was born in Scotland, the son of a coal 
Philip was only six when his 
father took him to his first union meet 
ing. In 1902 his family came to Amer 
ica. Philip, then 16, got a job in the coal 
mines. He rose steadily in union ranks 
to his present post, to which he was 
elected in 1940. He is also president of 
the United Steelworkers of America, one 
of the largest CIO unions 


end 


WALTER REUTHER (born 1907) is 
president of the million-member United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers, CIO. He was born 
in Wheeling, W. Va., one of four sons 
of Valentine Reuther, a Socialist labor 
organizer. At 15 Walter quit high school 
to work as apprentice die maker. Later 
he studied at night for three years at 
Wayne 1936 he 
elected to the executive board of UAW 


University. In was 
and led the fight against the Commu 
nists in his organization. On April 20, 
1948, he was seriously wounded by 
shots fired by an unknown assailant. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
(born 1884) is chairman of the Com 
mission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
and a member of United States delega- 
tion to the General Assembly. She was 
married to the late President Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt in 1905 and actively as- 
sisted him throughout his career. Mrs 
Roosevelt has always taken a great in- 
terest in civic and youth problems. She 
writes a daily newspaper column about 
her varied activities 


LT. GEN. WALTER BEDELL 
SMITH (born 1895) is director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (see page 
20). “Beedle” (as he is called) 
born in Indianapolis, Indiana. His army 
career started at the age of 15, when 
he enlisted as a private in the Indiana 
National Guard, During World War I 
he rose to be chief of staff to General 
Eisenhower. As such, he had the dis- 
tinction of receiving the German sur- 
render at Rheims in 1945 on behalf of 
the Allies. From 1946 to 1949 he was 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia. He was 
named to his present post on August 
18, 1950. 


W. STUART SYMINGTON (born 
1901) is chairman of the National Se 
(see page 20) 
He was born into a wealthy family in 
Amherst, Mass. While still in his teens, 
he joined the Army in the last year of 
World War I. After his military service, 
he attended Yale University from 1919 
to 1923. He soon rose to high positions 
in a number of manufacturing busi 
nesses. Since 1945, he has held several 
important Government offices and in 
1947 became the first Secretary of the 
Air Force. In March 30, 1950, he was 
named to his present important post. 


CHARLES EDWARD WILSON 
(born 1886) is president of the General 
Electric Company. He was born in New 
York's Lower West Side. Supported by 
his widowed mother who worked as a 
housekeeper, he attended school only 
until he was 13. He then took a job as 
All his working life he has 
with company — General 
Electric. He rose steadily through ac- 
counting, production, and marketing de- 
partments to become president of the 
company in 1940. During World War II 
he served as vice chairman of the War 
Production Board. In 1947 he was chair- 
man of President Truman's Committee 
on Civil Rights 


was 


curity Resources Board 


office boy 


stayed one 


CHARLES ERWIN WILSON (born 
1890) is the president and chief execu 
tive officer of the General Motors Cor 
poration. This corporation is the largest 
manufacturer of automobiles in the 
It also produces a myriad of 
other types of equipment. The man who 
heads this gigantic enterprise was born 
in Minerva, Ohio. His father was a 
school principal and his mother a teach- 
er. Wilson was graduated from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology as an electrical 
engineer. After joining General Motors 
in 1919, he rose fast, and was named 
president in 1940 


world 





Who’s Who 
in Other Lands 


BDULLAH IBN HUSSEIN (born 
A’ 1882) is King of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan His father 
Hussein, was the Grand Sherif (Arab 
of Megca. After World 
when the states of Iraq, Saudi 


religious leader ) 
War I 
Arabia, and Trans-Jordan were set up, 
the British gave Abdullah the title of 
Emir of Trans-Jordan. In 1946 Britain 
granted independence to Trans-Jordan, 
und Abdullah was proclaimed king. Re 
cently Abdullah annexed the Arab part 
#t Palestine to his kingdom, 


t his 


and 
changed the name country to 


Jordan 


KONRAD ADENAUER (born 1576 
Minister) of ‘the 


(western) Cer 


s Chancellor (Prime 
Federal Republic of 
He was born in Cologne, the son 


( offic ial 


nanny 
# a city Trained as a lawyer, 
he served as mayor of Cologne and 
later as president of the Prussian State 
Council. He was forced to resign from 
that post in 1933 when the Nazis came 
He was twice imprisoned by 
Hitler's police. After the collapse of 
Cermany in World War Il Adenauer 
helped form the Christian Democratic 


to power 


Union, now the leading party in West 


ern Germany 


MIGUEL ALEMAN (born 1902) is 
President of Mexico. He was elected 
m July 7, 1946, tor a six-year term 
Of Spanish-Indian Aleman 
born in Sayula, in the state of 
His father was originally a 
village storekeeper who later | 


ancestry, 
was 
Veracruz 
became a 
tamous general and participated in the 
revolt against Dictator Diaz. Aleman 
studied law at the National University 
f Mexico. After serving as a judge for 
a short period, he was elected to the 
Senate, and in 1936 
t Veracruz 


was appointed 


governor 


CLEMENT ATTLEE 

Minister of Great 
of the British Labor 
he led the 
1945 


power His 


born 1SS3) is 
Britain. As 

Socialist 
ballot” 


the Labo 


Prime 
le »der 
party revolution by 
which in July, swept 
narrowly 
February, 1950. A 
Attlee is an Oxford 


gra luate. His early vears were spent in 


rites into party 
won re-election in 


native of London 


the practice t law n social work, and 


in teaching. Though a pacifist, Attlee 
volunteered in World War I and was 
1921 he 
elected to Parliament, and he became 
leader of the Labor opposition in the 
House of Commons in 1935. During 
World War Il he held important posts 
in the all-party Churchil] War Cabinet 


DAVID BEN-GURION (born 1586 
is the Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defense of Israel. He 
Plonsk, Poland, the son of an attorney 
His family moved to Turkish-ruled 
Palestine in 1906. During World War | 


he helped create the Jewish Legion that 


severely wounded. In was 


was born in 


served with the British army in Pales 
He worked to organize a similar 
outfit, the Jewish Brigade, during World 
War II. Between wars he held the office 
of chairman of the Jewish Agency in 
Palestine, and led the struggle for the 
creation of Israel in 1948. 


ERNEST BEVIN (bern 1881) is Brit 
ish Secretary of Foreign Affairs (an 
office to that of our 
of State). Both his parents died before 
he was six. At 11, after a very briet 
schooling, he was hired out to a farmer 
tor a wage of 12 cents a week. Later 
the future diplomat worked as a dish 
washer, street car conductor, and truck 
driver. In 1910 Bevin organized the 
Dockers’ Union and later the Transport 
and Workers’ Union—which 
became the world’s largest union 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK (born ISSS) is 
the leader of Nationalist China 
born in Chikow, the son of a 
merchant. After military training he 
joined the revolutionary party of Di 
Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Chinese 
republic. Dr. Sun entrusted him with 
the task of organizing an army to de 
1928 
Chiang succeeded in establishing a new 

In the vears that fol 
his country’s 


tine 


similar Secretary 


General 


He was 


wine 


feat the reactionary war lords. By 


aational regime 
resistance 


1 

lowed he led 
to both Japanese and Communist ag 
In the face of Chinese Com 
munist advances, Chiang retreated to 
the island of Formosa in 1950. His gov 
ernment hopes eventually to win back 
control of the Chinese mainland from 


gressions 


the Chinese Communist rulers 


WINSTON CHURCHILL (born 
1874) is the leader of the opposition 
Conservative party against the ruling 
British Labor party. “Winnie” headed 
the British government during the cru- 
cial years of World War IL. Part Amer- 
ican, he is the son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Conservative statesman, and 
of Jennie Jerome, a' noted American 
beauty. In his early years Churchill was 
a soldier and war correspondent. Dur 
ing World War I he was First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Navv). In the 1930s 
he was among the frst British public 
figures to warn against Nazi aggression 
In May, 1940, Churchill became Prime 
Minister and held that office through 
the war years unti] 1945 


ALCIDE DE GASPERI (born 1581! 
is Premier of Italy. The son of a minor 
government official, he was born in 
Trento, an Italian town in the South 
Tyrol which was at the time under 
Austrian rule. After graduation from 
the University of Vienna, he edited an 
Italian-language newspaper. In 1911 he 
was elected to the Austrian Parliament 
His political activity led to his arrest 
four times by the Austrians. After 
World War II (and the transfer of his 
town to Italy), he was jailed 
twice by the Fascist leader Mussolini 
De Gasperi leads the Christian Socialist 


party 


native 


LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (born 1595) is 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. Liaquat 
(pronounced LEE-ah-kut) was born in 
East Punjab, India, the son of a wealthy 
landowner. His family traces its descent 
from a famous Persian king, Nausher 
Just. Educated in Indian 
schools, he earned his law degree at 
Oxford University, England. When In 
dia was divided on August 15, 1947, 
into two independent states (India and 
Pakistan), Liaquat Ali Khan was named 
to his present position 


wan the 


MAO TSE-TUNG (born 1893) is 
President of the Communist “People’s 
Republic” of China, which was pro- 
claimed on October 1, 1949. A native 
of Hunan province, he comes of a 
peasant family. He is a teacher by pro 
fession. With others Mao formed the 
first “Chinese Soviet” in Hunan in 1927 
Pursued by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
Mao followers moved north 
ward in their famous “Long March” to 
Yenan, where they remained entrenched 
from 1934 on. During the civil war 
that followed, the Communists won 
more and more ‘territory from the Na 
controlling the entire 


and his 


tionalists, now 


mainland 


VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV (born 
1890) is First Deputy Premier of the 
Soviet Union. The son of a store em 
ployee, he studied 


engineering and 





wnue a student, joined the Bolsheviks 
A loyal Stalin, he 
named Premier in 1930 but yielded the 
premiership to his “boss” in 1941. As 
Foreign Minister, Molotov attended all 
the Big Four conferences during the 
last war. In 1949 was 
Foreign Ministe Andre \ 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRI 
Prime Minister of tl 

India. A native of All 

son of one of India’s most d 

lawyers. He 

ind (¢ 


Upon his return t 


was e 


umbridge Uni 


independence 
Mahatma GC 
Nehru 
succeeded Gandh I 
ial Congress part 1942 
1947, whe India gaine 
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served seven 
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ime Ind i's 


JUAN PERON 1896 

lent of Argentin 
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~ a well-to-d 

the Army's Military 
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same year 

evolution” 

mon Castillo 
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born 1876 


PIUS XII 
and 
Roman Catholi 

His Holiness comes « in aristo 
Italian family. He :2 


and his ime at birth 


the spiritual | 


} 
as sucn 
world 

ratic native of 


Rome vas Euge 
tio Pacelli. He eart rate ig 
theology, philosoph at Capra 
iica ( ollege » Rome ind Vas OT l 
1 priest in 1899. Ip May, 1917 
new title, Archhishop of Sardis, he 


as Papal Nuncio to Bavaria 


iined 
vith a 
was 


ind 


sent 


CHINA‘’S MAO 


KOREA'S RHEE 


Germany and remained there for three 
years. He was made a Cardinal in 1929. 
For 10 years thereafter Cardinal Pacelli 
served as Secretary of State to the Holy 


See. On March 2, 1939, he was elected 
} 


Pope by the College of Cardinals 


RENE PLEVEN 1901) is Pre 
A native of Rennes, he 
His ta 
Saint 


Rene 


born 
mier of France 
comes of an old Breton family 
ther was director of studies at 
C\ Fy West Point) 
Pleven ree law degree at the 
rked 
When 


Pleven 


ince § 
eived his 
University of Paris 
Ministry of Finance 
surrendered in 1940 
Gaulle’s 
seas French forces which eventually re 
turned the Allied in 
vasion. A leader of numerically 
small Democratic and Socialist Resist 
the UDSR), he held vari- 


ame P emiet 


and later w 
tor the 
I ince 
tree over 


joined Charles de 


to France with 


the 


wwe Union 


ibinet posts 


July 12, 1950 


and be 


1875) is 
Korea 
hanghai Province he IS de 
scended, through his father, from the 
Ri (Rhee) dy which ruled Korea 
from 1486 to 1910. He learned English 
it a Methodist mission school in Seoul 
In 1904 he the U. S 
i red ce grees at Harvard, George 


SYNGMAN RHEE (born 
President of the Republic of 
Born in W] 


nasty 


came to where 


vn, and Princeton. Later he returned 
Korea to 1 Methodist mis 
mary and to organize anti-Japanese 
forced to flee to 
thirty years 
for Korean 
the Korean re 
1948. Dr. Rhee 


is élected its first pre sident 


work as 
sistance. He was 
Hawaii in 1911] 
he continued to 


where for 
campaign 
When 


was set up in 


nce pendence 


public 


ST. LAt RENT born 
is Prime Minister of Canada. He 
His 
and his 
Irish descent. “I didn’t 
know until I was ten.” he has said, “that 
ill fathers didn't speak French and all 
He gave up a distin 


LOUIS  S&. 
1582 
is born in the province of Quebec 
father 


mother 


was French-Canadian, 


was of 


mothers Ex glish 
guished career as an attorney to enter 
politics in 1941. A member of the Lib 
eral party he was invited to join Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackeyzie King’s cabi 

He became Prime Minister in No 


Drewings by Max Brande! 
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vember, 1948, upon King’s retirement 
His Liberal party won a sweeping vic 
tory in the 1949 national elections. 


ROBERT SCHUMAN (born 18886) is 
Foreign Minister of France. A native of 
Luxembourg, he was educated in the 
province of Lorraine, which was then 
German. During World War I he was 
imprisoned by the Germans for refusing 
After Lorraine 
was returned to France, Schuman was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies and 
election 


to serve in their army 


been re-elected in 
since then. He 
1947. Schuman was appointed to his 
present post in October, 1949. He is 
credited with the authorship of the plan 
to pool the French and German coal 


has every 


served as Premier in 


ind ‘steel industries 


SOEKARNO (born 1902) is President 
4 the United States of Indonesia. Ac 
cording to Javanese custom, he uses no 
first name, although he is sometimes re 
“Achmed” Soekarno. He 
was born in Surabaya, on the eastern 


ferred to as 


tip of Java. He received a degree in civil 
engineering from the Technical Institute 
of Bandung. Exiled by the Dutch for 
nationalist agitation, he was permitted 
to return during the Japanese occupa 
tion in 1942. At the end of World War 
Il he headed the nationalist movement 
which led to Indonesia's independence 


JOSEPH STALIN (born 1879) is Pre 
and Generalissimo of the Soviet 
Union. He is also head of the Commu 
nist party and as such is the dictator of 
Russia. His real name is Dzhugashvili 
He was born in Gori, a small town in 
Georgia, the son of a shoemaker. His 
ambition to become a priést was thwart 


imier 


ed when he was expelled from the sem 
inary as a dangerous agitator. Stalin 
became a Bolshevik (Communist)’ in 
1903. All told he spent 20 years in un 
derground revolutionary work, was re 
peatedly exiled to Siberia. He always 
managed to escape. After the death of 
Lenin (founder of the ‘Soviet govern 
ment) in 1924 Stalin rose to power by 
purging all opposition 


JOSIP TITO (born 1890) is officially 
Premier but actually dictator of Yugo 
His real name is Josip Broz. He 

vas born near Zagreb, the son of a poor 
Croatian blacksmith. Conscripted into 
the Austrian army during World War | 
he deserted to the Russians. Later he 
became an agent for the Communist In 
ternational. Tito returned to Yugoslavia 
during World War II to organize the 
Partisans. At Russia's insistence the 
Allies recognized him as head of the 
Yugoslav government™He set up a Com 
munist regime in Yugoslavia, but since 
1948 has taken an independent stand 
and refuses to bow to Moscow's dicta- 


} 
Slavia 


hon 





World War Il and Postwar Declarations You Should Know 


Ten Years That 
Changed the World 


1. Seeking Global Cooperation 


* On September 1, 1939, Nazi Germany 
Adolf Hither invaded Poland. 
Within two days Britain and France de- 
clared war on Germany, and World War 
Il had begun. The United States did not 
enter the war until after Japan attacked 


ander 


Pear! Harbor, more than two years later. 
Bat as the war progressed, the United 
States was moved by sympathy and an 
of Britain. 


through mach of 


derstanding for the cause 
which 


this period, and for France and other 


which fell 


“stood alone” 


V estern Furepean nal.cans 


1940. 
nearly a full 


ander Nazi control in 


Addressing Congress 


before our own entry into 
Franklin D. 
forth the famous Freedoms on 
January 6, 1941, 1941 
dent Roosevelt and British Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill met secretly on 
Argentia Bay, 
There they proclaimed the Atlantic 


year war. 


President Roosevelt set 
Four 


Later in Presi- 


warships in New found- 
land 
Charter, a stirring statement of the joint 
aime of the two countries. 

Lees than a month after Pearl Har 
bor—with the United States 
the fight against Japan, Germany, and 
Ttaly 
in Washington to sign a Declaration of 
This marked the first 
expression of the United Nations idea 


The t 


joined in 
representatives of 26 nations met 
United Nations. 


N. as we know it today was born 


colorful ceremony in San Fran 
cleeo on Jane 26, 1945, when represen 
tatives of 50 Allied nation« signed the 


United Nations Charter 


The Four Freedoms 


as ft { ' 


nklin DR velt 


mo 
l in his own 
\W wid 


, lo 
ee 


freedom from fear 
wid terms 
of arma 


) 
Sik 


thorough fashion that no nation will be 
in a position to commit an act of physi- 
against any neighbor- 
anvwhere in the world 


' 
cal agwression 


The Atlantic Charter 
August 14, 194] 


The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr 
Churchill, representing His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom 
being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles 
in the national policies of their respec- 
tive countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world 

FIRST 
grandizement, territorial or other; 

SECOND, they desire to see no ter 
ritorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely 
pe ople Ss cCOomnct rned 

THIRD, they respect the right of all 


hoose the form of govern 


their countries seek no ag 


expressed wishes of the 


people s to ¢ 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them; 


FOURTH 
i“ respect tor 


they will endeavor, with 
their 


ns, to further the enjoyment by all 


existing obliga 


reat or small, victor or van 
f access, on equal terms, to 
ind to the raw materials of 
needed for their 


rid which art 

mic pr 
FIFTH 
fullest 
inn the 


t of seOCUrINg tor all 


sperity 

desire to bring about 
between al 
field with the 


improved 


they 
collaboration 
economic 
r standards, economic advancement 
| security 

SIXTH, after the final destruction ot 
t! Na they 
estal which will afford to 


ind soci 
tyranny hope to see 
lished a peace 


ill nations the means of dwelling in 
within their own boundaries, and 
all th 


ill the lands may live out their 


satety 


which will afford assurance that 
lives in freedom from fear and want 
SEVENTH, such a peace should en 
ible all men to traverse the high seas 
und oceans without hindrance; 
EIGHTH, they believe that all of the 


f the world, for realistic as well 
} 


navlwons 


is spiritual reasons, must come to the 


abandonment of the use of force. Since 
no future peace can be maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to 
be employed by nations which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and per 
manent system of general security, that 
the disarmament of such nations is 
They will likewise aid 
encourage all other practicable meas 
ures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of arma 


essential and 


ments 


Declaration by United Nations 
(January 1, 1942) 


The Governments signatory hereto 

Having subscribed to a common pro 
gram of purposes and principles . 
Atlantic 
convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life 
liberty, religious 
freedom, and to preserve human rights 
and justice in their own lands as well as 
in other and that they are now 
engaged in a common struggle against 
savage an | brutal forces seeking to sub 
jugate the world, DECLARE: 

(1) Each Government pledges itselt 
to employ its full resources, military o1 


known as the Charter, being 


and 


independence, 


lands 


economic. against those members of the 
lripartite Pact Italy, Japan} 
and its adherents with which such Gov 


[Germany 


ernment ts at war 

2) Each Government pledges itseli 
to cooperate with the 
} 


signatory hereto and not to 


Governments 
make a 


separate armistice or peace with the 


enemies 


Preamble to U. N. Charter 


lune 26. 1945) 


Peoples Of The 


Determined 


We The United 
Nations 

to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in ow 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind and 

—to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of na 
tions large and small. and 





—to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, 
and 

to promote social progress and bet 
ter standards of life in larger freedom 


And For Ends 


to practice tolerance 
ith 


These 
ind live to- 


ue ther in peace 


good neighbors, and 
strength to 


international peace and 


to unite nur maintain 


security, and 
to insure, by the acceptance of prin- 


ciples and the institution of methods, 

that armed force shall not be used, save 

in the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery 
of the economic 


for the 
1 


social ad\ incement of all peoples 


promotion and 


Have Resolved To Combine Our Efforts 
To Accomplish These Aims 


Accordingly, our respective govern- 
ments, through representatives assem- 
bled in the City of San Francisco, who 
have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have 
igreed to the present Charter of the 
United Nations and do hereby establish 
in international organization to be 
known as the United Nations 


il. “Big Three’’ Cooperation 


e From August 23, 1939, to June 22, 
1941, Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
were allied under a treaty of friend- 
ship, leaving Hitler free to throw his 
force upon Western Europe. 
1941, Hitler without 
Thus the 


military 
Bat on June 22, 
turned on 


warning Russia. 





e To 
tack on 


meet the North horean at- 
South Korea, the United 
Nations Security Council (on June 
25, 1950) called for an immediate 
North 


cease-fire and withdrawal by 


A A Rn Me 


The Security Council 


> > >s 





in immediate 


ss. 


Having called for 


Having called upon the 


Having noted from the 
Korea that the 
nor withdrawn thei: 
} 


security, and 


Nations for 


Recommends 


immediate 


to the Republic of 


" 
ick nad to restore 


assistance 
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Council 

1 Wel 
the 
1950 to 


attack an 


Unite 


assist the 


peo} le 
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irmed 
area 
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Members of the 
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such forces and other 
the United States; 
4. Requests tHe | 
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Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea 
by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the 
cessation of hostilities 
wuthorities of North Korea to withdraw forth 
with their armed forces to the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
eport of the United Nations Commission for 
iuthorities in North Korea have neither ceased hostilities 
armed forces to the thirty-eighth parallel and that 


urgent military measures are require d to restore international peace and 


Having noted the appeal trom the 
ind effective steps to secure peace and security 
that the Members 
Korea 


internat! 


Resolution of July 7, 1950 


nal peace ind security in the 


mes the prompt and vigorous support which governments and 
d 


Nations have given to its Resolutions of 25 and 27 
thus to restore international peace 


United Nations have transmitted to the 
United Nations offers of assistance for the Republic of Korea 

3. Recommends that all Members providing military forces and other 
assistance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions makes 


issistance available 


S. to designate the commander of such forces; 

5. Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United 
Nations flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces con 
currently with the flags of the various nations participating 
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United Nations ‘Police Action’’ in Korea 


Korean forces. Later the Council 
authorized armed “police action™ 
against the first 
time such a drastic step had been 


taken in LU. N.’s 


ageressors—the 


five-vear history. 


Resolution of June 27, 1950 


peac c 
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Republic of Korea to the United 


the United Nations furnish such 


' 
is may be necessary to repel the 
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itself 


and security 


Korea in defending against 


in the 
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to a unified command under 
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Soviet Union beeame an ally of Britain 
(and later, the U. S.) in the fight against 
Hitler. Here began the cooperation of 
the Big Three (U. S., Britain, and Rus- 
sia), an alliance which lasted through- 
out the war, but which was later to fall 
apart in the “cold war.” 

The Big Three heads of state met to- 
gether in Teheran, the capital of Iran, 
from November 28 to December 1, 1943. 
Out of this meeting came agreements on 
the joint prosecution of the war. During 
the war President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill met frequently. But 
they met only once more with General- 
February, 1945, at 
Crimean peninsula of 
Russia). Later, after President Roose- 
death and after the German 
surrender, President Truman met with 
Stalin and the new British Prime Min- 
Attlee, at Potsdam, near 


issimo Stalin — in 


Yalta (in the 


velt's 


ister, Clement 


Berlin. 


The Yalta Conference 
February 4-11, 1945 
The Big Three agreed 
“To 


Nazism 


German 
to ensure 


On Germany destroy 


militarism and and 
that Germany will never again be able 
to disturb the peace of the world.” 

On Poland—Giving eastern two fifths 
of Poland to Russia 
land to receive territory from Germany 

On Yugoslavia—Formation of a new 
headed by Marshal Tito 
ind including members of the last pre 
war Yugoslav parliament. 

On Liberated Europe—“The estab- 


must 


in exchange Po 


government 


lishment of order in Europe 
be achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to destroy 
the last vestiges of Nazism and fascism 
ind to create democratic institutions of 
their own choice.’ 

The Big Three also agreed to call the 
first meeting of the United Nations in 
San Francisco on April 25, 1945 

The Potsdam Conference 
July 17-August 2, 1945) 

The Big Three agreed to establish a 
Council of Foreign Ministers to draft 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul 
garia, Hungary, Finland, and Germany 

The conference reaffirmed the Yalta 
that would be 
taken to prevent Germany from ever 
threatening the 
A plan was set forth for govern 
ing postwar Germany. There was to be 
no central German government for the 
present; but local self-government and 
tree elections were to be restored. 

An agreement in principle 
reached by the Big Three on repara 
tions (payments for war damage) to be 


declaration measures 


i ac 
gain peace of the 


vorld 


was 


paid by Germany. 

Other decisions dealt with punish 
ment of war criminals and the recogni 
tion of temporary governments in 
Austria and Poland. 

More documents on next page) 
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Hl. U.S. and Latin America 


e The United States, after World War 
Il, did not neglect ite “good neighbors” 
in Latin America. Cooperation among 
the 21 Western Hemisphere republics 
was strengthened at « meeting in Bo- 
gota, Colombia. in 1948. 


Bogota Hemisphere Pact 


April 30, 1948 


Representatives of the 21 American 
republics met in Bogota, ¢ olombia 
from March 30 to May 2, 1945 They 
adopted and signed a charter setting up 
the Organization of the American States 
to supersede the Pan American Union 
founded March 29, 1590) the 
Western Hemisphere Defense Treaty 
4 1947 


Brazil) 


and 


signed at Rio de Janeiro 


The charter, consisting of 112 articles 
the the 
states anc the principle of peaceful set 


reaffirmed unity of American 
tlement of disputes among the American 
nations. It also condemned aggressive 


war, and renewed the “one-for-all, all 


tor-one” pledge of mutual defense. It 
provided that an armed attack against 
un American nation shall be considered 


Amerncan nations 


@ The Big Three wartime alliance be- 
1947. One 
of the first signs of the break-ap was 
the Russian-scupported Communist revo- 
President 
announced before Congress a major for- 


as an attack on all 


gan to weaken as carly as 


lution in Greece. Truman 


cign policy decision—to give military 


aid te Greeve and Turkey to prevent 
the further «pread of Communist ag- 
gression in Europe. 

Later in 1947 the United States took 
a more positive approach. The Marshall 
Plan was launched to help Europe help 
herself—and indirectly to help Europe 
fight communism, which threatened to 
the heels of wartime de 
struction and economic hardship. 

Then in 1949 the Laited States and 
Canada joined their Western European 


move in on 


partners in a military defense treaty 
the Marshall 


unity 


entirely from 
Plan bat 


ready 


separate 
adding military to al 


flourishing rronemic recovers 


The Truman Doctrine 
March 12. 1947 


1947. Pres 


a new foreign 


1 Marcl 12 
man laid down 
w the United States, This policy 
the 
proclaimed that the 
United States would take action whe 


soon bec ame known As 


Truman Doctrine 


ever necessary throughout the world t 
prevent the spread by force of con 
munist totalitarianism 

“The 


President 


the 
nurtured by 


seeds of totalitarianism,” 


declared are 
Thev spread and grow 


tiserv and want 


in the evil soil of poverty and strife. 
They reach their full growth when the 
hope of a people for a better life has 
died. We must keep that hope alive 
The free peoples of the world look to 
us for support in maintaining their free 
doms. If we falter in our leadership, we 
may endanger the peace of the world- 
and we shall surely endanger the wel- 
of this nation.” 

President Truman urged Congress to 
provide $400,000,000 to Greece and 
Turkey to help them repel “totalitarian 
His request was approved 
by bipartisan majorities in both houses 


fare 


aggression 


of Congress 


The Marshall Plan 
(1948-1952) 


The purpose of the Marshal) Plan 
(also known as the European Recovery 
Program) is to*help the European na- 
tions to help themselves—by promoting 
agricultural and industrial production 
and by stimulating international trade. 
The idea grew out of a comnf@ncement 
address delivered by then Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall on June 5 
1947, at Harvard University. 

The program was launched in April 
1948, and is scheduled to end on June 
4), 1952. It is estimated that by that 
time the ERP will have cost the Ameri 
can people about 14 billion dollars 
Congress has approved ERP legislation 
annually 

The 18 national units participating 
in the ERP are: Austria, Belgium, Brit 
ain, Denmark, France, Western Ger 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the ter 
ritory of Trieste, and Turkes 


North Atlantic Treaty 
August 24, 1949 
The underlying purpose of this treaty 
is collective (joint) defense. It 
to the world that an attack on 
the 
be considered 


serves 
notice 
any one of countries signing the 


treaty would an attack 
on all 

The treaty went into effect on Au 
1949. The 12 that 
signed the treaty are the United States 
Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, _Luxembourg, Norway 
Denmark, Iceland, Italy, and Portugal 


In the treaty’s preamble, the partici 


, 
gust 24 nations 


pating countries reaffirm their faith in 
the principles of the United Nations 
ind pledge themselves to unite their 
efforts for the preservation of peace 
and security. 

rhe treaty consists of 14 articles. The 
principal provisions are: 

a) The signers of the treaty under- 
take to settle any international dispute 
in which they may be involved by 
peaceful means, and to refrain from the 


threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the 
U. N. 

(b) They will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
independence and security of any of 
them is threatened. 

(c) They agree that “an armed at 
tack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be con 
sidered an attack against them all”; and 
that if such an attack oceurs, each of 
them would take “such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.’ 

(d) The treaty does not affect “the 
primary responsibility of the U. N. Se 
curity Council for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 

To help carry out the treaty, the 
United States began a program in 1950 
of sending arms and technical assist 
ance to European members of the pact 
Joint defense plans by military leaders 
of the 12 nations are also being worked 
out and put into operation. 


V. U.S. and the World 


An American program to aid the vast 
anderdeveloped areas of the world was 
set forth by President Truman in 1949. 
This Point Four program, global in size, 
marks a new high point in America’s 
ever-broadening part in world affairs. 


The Point Four Program 
(Started in 1950) 


“Our aim should be to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their own 
efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more material for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens.” This is the essence of the 
“bold new program” set before the 
world by President Truman in his In 
augural Address on January 20, 1949 

The address outlined a four-point 
U. S. policy for helping to maintain 
world peace and freedom. Point One- 
continued support of the U. N.; Point 
Two the American 
program for world economic recovery 
Point Three—defense agreements to 
strengthen the freedom-loving nations 
against aggression. 


continuation — of 


Then the President proceeded to his 
now famous “Point Four” proposal 
“We must embark on a Dold new pro 
gram for making the benefits of ou 
scientific advances and industrial prog 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of the underveloped areas.” 

The United Nations General Assem 
bly at its 1949 session unanimously 
pledged full support to the program 
On June 5, 1950, President Truman 
signed a bill authorizing the expendi 
ture of $35,000,000 for the first year of 
the Point Four program 
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What’s the Good Word? 


dministration—The Executive Branch 

A of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers 

affidavit—Written 
oath 
ficial; a 
legal purposes. 

agenda—The list of items to be dis- 

meet- 


declaration under 


made before an authorized of- 


sworn statement used for 


cussed and acted 
ing. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 


country on 


upon at a 


che armed forces of one 

another 
allocation — In 

Government control and distribution 


wartime emergencies, 
of scarce materials to be sure they will 
do the most good for the war effort 

anarchism—A political way of life w hich 
favors the abolition of all forms of 
governmertt 

arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
bv the decision of an outside person, 
both sides having previously agreed 
to accept the decision 

armistice—An agreement between two 
warring sides to stop fighting for at 
least a temporary period while final 
peace terms are worked out 

asylum, right of —Granting of protection 

shelter by a 

foreigner 


and government to a 


who is fleeing political 
persecution in his own land 

Australian ballot—A ballot commonly 
used in democratic countries 
ed from Australia. It is 
ballot listing all 
election 

autonomy 
ment’s control of its « 


adopt 
1 printed 
candidates in an 
Self-government; a govern- 


wn affairs 


BR" Money or property required tem 


that a 


crime will ap 


porarily by a court to insure 
person accused of a 
ippointed 


pear in the court at an 


time. If the person does not return 

he loses the i 

balance of 
forces in international politics 
by a third nation forms an 
with the weaker of two opposing na 
tions or groups in order to 
the stronger power fron 
complete domination 

balance of trade A comparison betw een 
a country’s exports and imports. The 
balance is “favorable” if exports ex- 
ceed imports, “unfavorable” if the re- 
verse is true. 


vail he has put up 
power—An interplay of 
where- 


VW 1 
illance 


pre vent 


obt uning 


bilateral — Two-sided 
groups 

bill 
legislative body 

bipartisan—Approved by two political 
parties, or including representatives 
ot two political 


involving two 


A proposal being considered by a 


parties—espectally 
U. S. bipartisan foreign policy 
bloc—1. A group of legislators (not nec- 
essarily of the same party) working 
together to achieve a common goal; 
for example, the farm bloc of Con- 
A com 
bination of states pursuing the same 
policy, for example the Soviet bloc 
(Russia and her neighbors.) 
bourgeoisie—A French term for middle 
class, used in English to mean prop- 


gressmen from rural areas. 2 


erty owners, small businessmen, shop- 
keepers, as distinguished from the 


proletariat (see page 31). 


Australian ballot dollar area 
boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group, or na 


carried out by another group to 


tion 

force changes in a policy it disap 

proves 
budget—An 


penses and income over a given pe 


estimate ot expected ex 


riod of time. 


bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
their officials, and particularly to “red 
tape” and compli ated procedures. 

by-election—A special election to fill a 

vacancy in a legislative body due to 


the death or resignation of a member. 


em 1. The city in which the seat 

of government is located. 2. Wealth 
saved from income and used in the 
production of goods and services 

capitalism—See pages 10-11 

center—A term applied to the middle- 
of-the-road political parties, as dis- 
tinguished from left and right (see 
pages 30 and 31). 


charter—In a broad sense, constitution 
or fundamental law, for example, the 
Charter of the United Nations; also, 
a license to do something 

Branch of law dealing with 
legal disputes between persons 

civil rights—Rights granted to the indi 
vidual by the staté to protect him 


civil law 


against abuses by the government 
closed shop—A plant in which only union 

members may be employed 
coalition—A temporary combination or 

alliance of political parties for the 

purpose of electing candidates, form 
or passing 
or defeating certain legislation. 


ng a united government 


collective bargaining—Negotiations re- 
garding wages and conditions of em- 
ployment carried on between an em- 
plover and his workers organized as a 
group (1. e., umon) 
Cominform 
Bureau, an organization composed of 


Communist Information 
representatives of Communist parties 
of several European countries to su 
pervise Communist activities in those 
countries 

common law—Legal system of Britain, 
most of the United States, and other 
English-speaking countries based on 
custom and long-standing practice. It 
is distinguished from statutory lau 
which is established by legislation) 
and equity (see page 30) 

communism—See pages 10-11 

compact—Treaty or alliance between na- 

pledges 
among a group. Interstate compact 

Agreement between U. § 

quiring approval by Congress 


tions or solemn personal 


states re- 

concession—A right or privilege (usu- 
ally economic) which is granted by a 
government or group 

conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person. 

confidence, vote of—A vote of approval 
by a legislature of a policy of a 
cabinet. Vote of no confidence—Dis- 
approval by a majority in a legislature 
of a policy of a cabinet. In countries 
under a parliamentary system (see 
page 31), vote of no confidence re- 
sults in the resignation of a cabinet 
and election of a new parliament. 

conservative—A person generally op- 
posed to political or social change, 
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who desires to “cons 


ever thing essential and 


i nats past 


assembly 
" 


frou), usual ‘ 


comstituent 
lecter 
write or rew 


Branch of 


Fainst 


rite : 
criminal law 
with « societ 


rimes a 
errunent in yeneral sin h 


revb bee 


currency 


customs 


de jure " g f ually 
A de jure 


Ww of right as 


right 
ih 


facto one 


loubtful le 


tion 
defendant 
acto is 
plaintiff 
democracy 
devaluation 
t mm bry 
i t ! , wor 
f Pther s 
displ wed persons DP 
from their h 


World W 


t the wnt 


draft favorite son 


Wi 


dominion ?) 


ciratt 


dynasty 


ye ny 
tf goon 


A wal 
i" vhit iting the 


embargo 
export 
breign country also 


orders forbidding mov 


m certam areas 


envoy—A diplomatic representative of 
any rank 

equity —Legal system which includes dis 

putes not covered by common law ox 


statutory law, but which are based 
on fairness, natural justice, and equal 
rights 
excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or 
use of commodities or services (such 
theatre tickets, 


as taxes on tobacco, 


railroad travel 


ascism—See pages 10-1] 
F favorite son—A candidate at a politi 
cal party convention supported by 
delegation fron 


federal 
w more states under a 


‘ his own state 
federation A 


union of two 


government a 
central government in which certain 
powers are shared hetween the cen 
tr il Ui 


the subdis SPOTS or states 


national) government and 


fellow traveler \ P rson who supports 
Communist yp licies but is not a mem 
ber of the ¢ 


felony,A serious crime, usually punish 


omrmunist party 

ible by a long jail sentence see 
mise meanor ) 

filibuster— Prolonged talking by a mem 

ber or a few members of a legislative 

body (usually the U. S. Senate) for 

th of delay, in the hope if 


najority to give up a dis 


we PUITyp ose 
forcin 
pute d bill 


rethe 


foreign exchange — The process of chang 
nonev of one country into the 
in settlement of 


of goods in inter 


free enterprise—Sce pages 10-11 


free port-—A listrict within a country 

t or goods may be unload 

ind later trans-shipped to 

ign port without payment 
mport taxes 

free trade free exchange of 

brent 


wtween untries unhampered by 


taxes 


enocide — Mass murder of a peopl to 
I ( religion. First use 


t ip ‘ 4) xterminatior 


ret ifhons oF 


abeas corpus, writ of—A court order 
t mh person accused of a crime 


el 


find out whe 
held by 
| 


civi 


deology rime 
ft roup, Class, OF 


, 
imperialism — A policy which aims : 


y rule of a na 


' } 


inging the power and 
acquiring terntory or eco 
nomic control outside its borders 
incumbent—Present holder of an office 
indictment — Formal charge that a per- 

son has committed a specified crime 


ar } , 


he should be brought to 


legrolling 


trial, voted by a 
initiative 
may be proposed by a petition signed 


grand jury 
A procedure by which a law 
by a certain number of voters in a 
state or city 
injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to re 
frain from doing an act which might 
injure another person's rights 
interstate commerce—Commerce among 
S. Under 
Congress has the 
regulate 
1m ludes 


the various states in the U 
the Constitution 
interstate 


power to com 


merce. It transportation 
communication, and production and 
sale of goods between states 

inventory—Itemized list of stock of 
goods; the goods which a manufac 
turer or retailer has on hand for im 


mediate sale 


unta—Non-elected small group, usu 
J ally military, who rule a country 
jurisdictional dispute 
labor 


workers in a given 


A dispute among 


two or more unions for the 


right to organize 


enterprise OF industry 


jury—A_ body of persons sworn to ren 
der a verdict on a question put be 
tore them. Grand jury—Jury of vary 


size which determines whether 
evidence presented to it is sufficient 
to brin 1 person or persons to trial 
Trial, petty or petit jury—Jury, usu 
ally of 12 persons who decide guilt 
or innocence in a court trial. “Hung” 
When 


unong themselves, the jury is “hung,” 


yury jurors cannot agree 


retried o1 
also called tales 


and the Cuse must be 


Jurors are 


dropped 


men and veniremen 


and « 


eft—Applied broadly to liberals, radi 
ls The 


erm originated in European parlia 


socialists mmmunists 


nts where the conservatives tradi 


right 


ive chamber; tl 


on the 


nally OCCUPY the seats 
} | ' 


" 
we legisia 1 


a cen 


road gg! UPS the 
vers named above, the left 
m of something which 
character or reputation of 
One responsible for libel 
d in court. When damage 

word of mouth only, it is 

ed sl 

liberal— A believes in the 
free, full development of the indi 


pe rson who 
vidual and who favors gradual prog 
ress and reform 

lobby—A group or (lobbyist 
seeking to influence legislators to ac 


person 





complish the passage or defeat of 
legislation. 

logrolling—The process by which legis- 
lators exchange support and votes 
with others for bills in which they 
have special interests 

lynching—Killing by mob action. Often 
the victim is merely suspected of 
crime or has not vet had a trial 


ajority— More than one half. Absolute 

“ majority—More than half of the 
number of persons entitled to vote 
on a given question, regardless of the 
number in attendance or voting. 
Simple majority—More than half of 
those present and voting 

market—A place or situation where 
goods are bought and sold. Buyers’ 
market—The conditions which exist 
when goods are abundant and prices 
are falling, thus giving buyer advan- 
tage. Sellers’ market—The conditions 
which exist when goods are scarce 
and prices are rising, giving seller 
advantage 

mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby an outside person sug- 
gests a form of settlement which the 
disputants do not have to accept. 

minimum wage—A wage established by 
law as the lowest which an emplover 
may legally pay employees in speci- 
fied industries 

misdemeanor—A minor crime 
ous than a felony (see page 30) 

monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. Con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy— 
Power of king is checked by a con- 


less seri- 


stitution and usually by an elected 
legislature. Absolute monarchy—King 
rules without restrictions on his 
power 

monopoly—Exclusive control of supply 
(and often price) of a commodity or 

a small 


service by one company or 


group of companies 


ational debt—Amount of money owed 
by a government, represented main- 
ly by interest to 


Also « alled 


bonds which pay 
people who own them 
public debt 

national income—The total earnings of 
all individuals and corporations of a 
nation 

nationalism—1. Desire for national free- 
dom and independence. 2. In an- 
other sense, intense national feelings, 
often accompanied by hostile feelings 
toward neighboring countries 

nationalization—The transfer of prop- 
erty services, OF produc tive enter- 
prises 
government ownership 

nonpartisan—1. Not supporting any po- 
litical party. 2. Above and free from 

interests of a political party 


trom private ownership to 


= shop—A plant where both union 


and non-union workers may be em- 


ploy ed 


ordinance—A law passed by a local 


(usually, city) legislative body. 


act—An agreement between two or 

ot groups or governments. 

parity—Used particularly with respect 
to Government price supports for 
agricultural products. On certain 
crops a farmer is guaranteed a parity 
price, giving him a fixed percentage 
of the purchasing power farmers had 
in 1939-48. 

parliamentary system—A system of gov- 
ernment where the executive branch 
is responsible for its actions to the 
legislative branch (i. e., to a parlia- 
ment). The cabinet can remain in 
office if it has support of a majority 
of the legislature. Originally devel- 
oped in Britain. 

party—A proup of voters organized for 
political purpeses, usually to elect 
candidates or support certain legisla- 
five measures 


“party line”—Used usually in connection 


with the Communist party, it means 
~licy laid down by the Communist 
instructions to 
their followers 


eaders in Russia as 


Communists and 
everywhere. 

per capita—Literally, per head. Used as 
a term in statistics to indicate the re 
lation of general figures to individ- 
uals, as, the per capita U. S. national 
debt is about $1,700. 


rider satellite 


false statement 
punishable as a 


perjury—Deliberately 
made under oath, 
crime 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice (see defend- 
ant). 

plank—A section or principle in the plat- 
form of a political party. 

platform—A statement of principles or 
policies adopted by a political party 
as a basis for its appeal to voters. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide an 
important issue. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of an international confer- 
ence, as distinguished from commit- 
tee meetings of the same body. 

police state—A state which is governed 
not by law but by the ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, the top 
policy-forming body of the Russian 


Communist organization 
. 
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poll tax—A tax required (in some states) | 
of every person before he may vote. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. ° 

principality—Small state or country 
ruled by a prince or some royal per- 
son of less authority than a king. 

procedural matters—Routine matters; 
matters dealing with the conduct or 
agenda of a meeting (especially in 
United Nations councils). 

proletariat—The working class. 

protocol—1. Diplomatic etiquette (prop 
er forms of address, rank of officials, 
etc.). 2. Preliminary agreement be- 
tween governments. 

public debt—See national debt. 

puppet government — A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other, more powerful, state. 

purge—As applied to Russia, cleaning 
out of disloyal members of a party; 
in the U. S., attempts by a palitical 
party to defeat in an election one or 
more of its members who disagree 
strongly with party policy. 


1orum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in a group be- 
fore business may be transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 

i treme and immediate changes. 

ratification—Final approval by a head of 
state or a legislature of an interna 
tional agreement already worked out 

reapportionment—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body among 
the areas represented; in the House 
of Representatives, the division of 
the 435 seats among the 48 states. 

recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 

reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment betweeff two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff reductions. 

referendum—The process of referring to 
the voters the draft of a proposed 

constitution, or constitutional 
amendment. 

regent—A person or group (regents) rul 
ing temporarily in place of a king, 
because the king is under age, ab- 
sent, ill, or otherwise unfit to carry 
out his duties. 

reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
defeated nation for its damage in war 
to the property of other nations. 

republic—A government in which the 
supreme power is vested in the peo- 
ple who elect representatives to gov- 
ern them. 

rider—A separate and unrelated contro- 
versial measure attached to a Con- 
gressional bill in order to compel the 
President to accept the bill with its 
rider or do without the bill. (The 
President cannot veto part of a bill.) 

right—-A term used loosely to designate 
conservatives; see left. 


law, 











What's the Good Word? 
(Concluded) 


anction—A penalty (such as using 
military force or refusing to buy or 
sell goods) imposed by several coun- 
tries to prevent or stop aggression by 
another country. 

satellite—A small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power. 

secondary boycott—Action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
goods going to or coming from a 
plant where workers are on strike; 
also similar practices which attempt 
to spread the effects of a strike. 

secretariat—The permanent staff which 
directs day-to-day operations of an 
organization 

signatory—A country signing a docu- 
ment or treaty 

socialism—See a 10- ll 

social security—A U. S. Government sys- 
tem for prov iding money against loss 
of income due to the death of a fam- 
ily provider, illness, accidents, old 
age and unemployment. Also applies 
to pensions and other benefits pro- 
vided by private corporations. 

sovereignty—The supreme and indepen- 
dent governmental authority pos- 
sessed y a state. 

state—An independent government. In 
the U. S., one of the 48 units of the 
Federal Union. 


statism—Tendency by the state to ex- 
pand its functions and control in the 
economic and other fields. 

statute—A law which has been put in 
effect. A bill passed by Congress be- 
comes a statute when signed by the 
President. 

sterling area—Britain and the group of 
countries whose currencies are closely 
related in value to the British pound. 

subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons to aid in the 
establishment or operation of a ser- 
vice considered to be of benefit to the 
public at large, such as building car- 
go ships or carrying air mail; pay- 
ments such as farm price supports. 

substantive matters — Important and 
binding actions, as distinguished from 
procedural or routine matters 

suffrage—Privilege or right to vote 


ariff—The rates of taxes on goods im- 
ted into a country. . 
cotalttestaniom--Seo pages 10-11. 
treaty—-A solemn agreement between 
two or more governments 
trust—A combination of corporations 
organized to control the price of some 
commodity or service, outlawed 
the U. S. 
trusteeship system—See pages 15-16. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, or 
demand made by a nation or group 


ae 
is war. 


in an international 
met, the next step 


underground—Illegal political groups 
working 


operate secretly, 


which 
against the government in power. 

union shop—A plant in which all work- 
ers must belong to the union; non- 
union workers may be employed only 
if they join the union. 


erdict— Decision of a jury based upon 
the facts set before it. 

veto—1. Action by a chief executive of 
disapproving legislation passed by a 
legislative body. 2. The power grant- 
ed by the United Nations Charter to 
each of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council to block ac- 
tion on substantive measures. 


arrant—Order issued by a court au- 
thorizing an official to make an ar 
rest or search a house. 

welfare state—-A government which 
ceases to rely on the individual and 
takes general responsibility in provid- 
ing for economic security, health, and 
general well-being of its citizens. 

white paper—Report by a government 
on an important national or interna- 
tional problem. May also be called a 
blue paper, yellow paper, etc., de- 
pending on color by used. Such 
reports are intend or general in- 
formation. ~ 
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